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-By GEORGE WORTS 


Seer LEWIS PICKS KATHARINE HEPBURN 


» » » » enjoy a fresh stick of DoUBLE MINT Gum. It immediately 
brings new life into tired eyes and starts up the circulation in 


your face. Good circulation is the very basis upon which real 


beauty is built. Buy a package of pousie mint. You'll like it. 


HAT a heart-warming thing a lovely, swift 
little smile can be! And what a crusher of 
illusions it so often is. 

It is true that a great many men and women are, 
unfortunately, afraid to smile. Neglect of the teeth, 
neglect of the gums, neglect of that dental warning 
“pink tooth brush” have led to their own unsightly 
results. 

No one is immune from “pink tooth brush.” Any 
dentist will tell you that our soft, modern foods and 
our modern habits of hurried eating and hasty brush- 
ing rob our gums of the work and stimulation they 
need for perfect health. Naturally, they grow sensi- 
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QUIS (UNTIL SHE SMILES) 


“Pink Tooth Brush — 


Makes her avoid all close-ups 


. .. dingy teeth and tender gums 


destroy her charm. 


tive and tender—and, sooner or later, that telltale 


“tinge of pink” appears. 


DON’T NEGLECT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


And, neglected, that “tinge of pink” is often the 
preliminary to serious gum troubles, to gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease—even pyorrhea. 

Do the sensible thing—follow the advice of dental 
science. Get a tube of Ipana today. Brush your teeth 
regularly. But—care for your gums with Ipana, too. 
Each time you brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your lazy, tender gums. The ziratol in Ipana 
with massage helps speed circulation, aids in toning 


+ IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


the gums and in bringing back healthy firmness. 
Your teeth will be whiter with Ipana. Your gums 

will be healthier. And your smile w7// be the magi 

thing it should be! 


WHY WAIT FOR THE TRIAL TUBE? 


Use the coupon below, if you like, to bring you a 
trial tube of Ipana. But a trial tube can be, at best, 
only an introduction. Why not begin, today, to get 
the full benefit of the Ipana treatment in a full- 
size tube? Buy it now—and get a full month of 
scientific dental care .. . 100 brushings . . . and a 
quick start toward firmer gums and brighter teeth. 


® ® ® 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-15 ey 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. Ss 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a 3¢ stamp to cover partly the cost of packing 
and mailing. 
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new movie 


A GLIMPSE AT THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


EW MOVIE greets you today in its new dress. 
As in the past, NEW MOVIE is today, the outstanding publication in the 
movie field. All the glamour, honest reporting of the Hollywood scene, human inter- 
est stories of the stars and the various departments, that have made this your favorite 
magazine, are in this new size, made even more interesting and readable. 


You will read your favorite authors—Elsie Janis, whose interviews with the stars 
sparkle with all the wit and good humor that have made her an international figure; 
Herb Howe, our gallant Boulevardier, who skips lightly from Hollywood to New York, 
to Paris and London, reporting his findings all along the way; Edwin C. Hill, noted com- 
mentator on the air and in the newsreels of your own theaters; the mysterious Nemo, 
who conducts our Hollywood gossip pages, and whose identity even the stars he writes 
about are unable to discover; Barbara Barry, whose vivid comments on the new films 
in the making, give you inside information about the studio lives of the stars that no 
other publication offers. 

These, and many others greet you each month from these pages. 

We are continually striving to give you the finest pictures of the stars that our 
Hollywood scouts can obtain; the best stories of the stars and what they do, written 
by the best authors obtainable. What we have done in the past, we are going to do 
even better in the future. 


EXT month, for instance, you will read the exciting story about Ginger Rogers, as 

only Elsie Janis can tell it. When the editors of this magazine asked Elsie to write 
‘about the vivacious red-headed star, she wired back “But | can't see her—she's too 
busy and | never can catch up with her.’ To make a long story short, Ginger slipped 
off to New York for a five-day vacation between pictures, and Elsie, too, decided to 
return here for a brief visit. And you know what happened—Elsie caught up with 
Ginger—Ginger spoke freely—and NEW MOVIE has another sparkling and informa- 
tive story about one of the screen's most interesting and most rapidly ascending stars. 


Everybody came to New York this month—including our Boulevardier, Herb Howe, 
who suddenly decided that he needed a breath of the Metropolis at this time. Then he 
steps off to view the boulevards of London, Paris and Rome. So Herb will write his 
inimitable feature for the February issue from the sidewalks of New York. 


Douglas Gilbert, who is becoming well known to our vast array of readers in this, 
his third article, for NEW MOVIE, will entertain with another of his deliqhifully an- 
alytical studies. This month, Mr. Gilbert asked Sinclair Lewis which of the Hollywood 
stars was his favorite. His choice was Katharine Hepburn and Mr. Gilbert's analysis 
of this selection will be found on page 28. 

For the February issue, Mr. Gilbert asked the same question of George Jean 
Nathan, one of the country's most noted dramatic critics. Mr. Nathan's answer will 
surprise you. 


[N February, too, you will find NEW MOVIE'S own unique feature, the forecast for 
the coming year. In this, Ramon Romero, who is rapidly becoming one of Holly- 
woed's finest writing personages, explains the various changes that have taken place 
in the ratings of the stars during the year and predicts what will happen to them in 
future months. 

_ Ralph Bellamy, famous in his own right as an actor, turns writer for the time and 
tells us about his pal Fredric March. And there is a great story by Charles Darnton, 
revealing a little known side of Ann Harding. Jack Jamison, who wrote the sparkling 
"Pretty Men, What Now?" several months ago, returns with another top-notch yarn, 
"Why | Should Hate to Be a Movie Star." 

Then too, you will see glamorous portaits of the movie folk, s ecially posed for 
NEW MOVIE audiences, fashion hints from the stars, music reviews, Ree suggestions 
from Claire Trevor, pictures, gossip by the mysterious Nemo, reviews of the new films, 
and a poem by Berton Braley. 

We are sure you will be pleased. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT! 


You have heard so much about it. The 
world's eagerness to see this beloved 
Charles Dickens novel on the screen will be 
amply repaid. The two years of waiting are 
at an end. Never before has any motion pic- 
ture company undertaken the gigantic task 
of bringing an adored book to life with such 
thrilling realism. 65 great screen personali- 
ties are in this pageant of humanity, adapted 
to the screen by the famed Hugh Walpole. 
The original scenes, the vivid characters, 


the imperishable story ... they live again! 


Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 
Produced by DAVID O. SELZNICK 


That Mad SHEARER! 


Twyell 


Norma's "The Barretts of Wimpole Street" established an 
all-time record at the Capitol Theater in New York. 
Much of her success is due to the guiding genius of her 


husband, Irving Thalberg. 


F Norma only knew it, she could have 
her present servants for half she is 
paying them, for nothing ever would 

entice them to leave her. The excitement 
of facing each day, never knowing what 
will happen, keeps them in a state of de- 
lighted animation. 

When Norma is going out in the evening, 
she may tell her maid she will wear her 
yellow taffeta gown, to have it pressed and 
all accessories ready. While Norma slips 
on the yellow dress, the maid is already on 
her way to the closet for the white satin. 
Before Norma gets into the white satin, 
which she surely will, the maid is racking 
her mind to think just what shoes Norma 
will wear with the blue chiffon as that will 
likely be tried on, too, before the final de- 
cision is made. 

At the time the Thalbergs decided to 
build their present, beautiful home at the 
beach, both Norma and Mr. Thalberg were 
very busy—she right in the midst of a pic- 
ture, and he burdened with many produc- 
tions. As a result, they thought least of all 
about the house. The architect was told 
the general plan, how many bedrooms, 


That’s what Norma — who 
saves her dignity for the 


screen —is to her friends 


By 
MAUDE LATHEM 


baths and closets, with a few other details, 
but many items were omitted. So, when 
Norma first entered the house, she discovered 
she had a beautiful bedroom . . . but all 
doors and no windows. At least it looked 
so to her, as the French windows extended 
all the way to the floor and seemed just like 
doors. So she set about tearing the win- 
dows out and placing doors where there 
were windows and vice versa. “I felt just 
like a goldfish in a glass bowl,” she said. 

But what she did in the house is nothing 
to what she does in the yard. A flower 
garden at the beach is a problem at any time, 
but Norma must have her flowers. The yard 
is not large, but always beautiful ... a lovely 
well-kept lawn, surrounded on all sides by 
bright flowers. Occasionally Mr. Thalberg 
stumbles over something at night when he 
comes across the lawn. He picks himself up 
with a smile, for well he knows that Norma 
has changed the flower beds again. Just as 
soon as the sun or ocean winds blight the 
flowers, the gardener removes the entire bed 
and immediately transplants full-grown 
blooming plants of another kind. 

“Those flowers are almost as necessary 
to me as food,” she says. “As a matter of 
fact, I never think of food and sometimes 
go an entire day without realizing that I 
have missed a meal until I get a weak feel- 
ing in the pit of my stomach. On the other 
hand, every time they bring me food on the 
set, I eat it. I don’t seem able to resist the 
dainty little sandwiches.” 

Speaking of food reminds me of a party 
that Norma recently gave for Helen Hayes. 
As you perhaps know, Helen is one of 
Norma’s very dearest friends. So when 
Helen came to the Coast, after such a suc- 
cessful engagement on Broadway, Norma 
wanted to entertain for her. First she 
planned to have a small dinner party—per- 
haps twelve. Then they could eat in the 
dining-room. After thinking more about it, 
she decided it was too bad to cheat Helen’s 
many other friends out of seeing her, so 
Norma decided to have a large party. 

This meant having the dinner on the big 
porch. It is all enclosed with beautiful, 
heavy awnings so you would hardly be aware 
that you were not indoors except for the 
colorful porch furniture. But Norma 
thought it might begin to get cold later in 
the evening, so she said “I will have to build 
a fireplace on the porch today.” And a fire- 
place she had! The architect was called out 
and, inside of twenty-four hours, a huge 
fireplace was built, right on the porch, at 
the back of the chimney already in her liv- 
ing-room. And it was painted white so that 
the brick matched in with the balance of the 
chimney and guests had to look twice to dis- 
cover what it was that made the place look 
so different from (Please turn to page 52) 
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Some people wonder why Gene Raymond is so often cast as a wealthy 


young son of a socialite family. One reason is that that’s just what he is. 


His real name is Raymond Guion. His next picture will be “Behold My 


Wife,” in which he will co-star with the charming Sylvia Sidney. 


DAY BY DAY 


‘suspender made us class conscious. 


SR a eo 


from under our coat 


embarrassed ? 


MOU 


with shirt sleeves rolled up, no tie, and 

one busted gallus, only to find the NEMO 
Nook all dressed up in futuristic furbelows 
and chromium plate. 


| MAGINE coming down to our daily toil 


Eventually, we got our breath and settled 


down to tell you all about it, but that dangling 
For two 
hours we struggled with the old inferiority 
complex until at last, bruised and bleeding, 
we galloped home on our one-lunged motor- 
cycle, washed our neck, captured our other 
cuff link from under 
the bureau, donned a 
three-year-old “Prince 
of Wales” model and 
returned to the fold, 
determined to conduct 
ourselves in a manner 
to which we’ve got to 
become accustomed! 
Bueno, tooling =). . 
isn’t this something? 


handle a fork without 
scratching ourself to 
death, it’ll be some fun! 


Paul Ames invited half a dozen pals out to 
his house for a spaghetti feed, the other day. 

It was a colossal meal and, as we were all 

too overstuffed and it was a bit coolish to do 
anything about the bathing situation, we 
lolled around the living-room, coaxing the 
lovely June Knight to sing for us. 
_ Poor June, who hadn't been long out of the 
hospital, rested on a chaise longue with an 
electric pad on her tummy and Casanova 
NEMO sitting as close as he dared, on ac- 
count of Paul being pretty husky and that 
“certain look” in his eye, and all. 

Finally, in spite of not feeling well, June 
tossed the pad aside and obligingly rose to 
the occasion. 

Right in the middle of a beautiful song, 
NEMO began to feel uncomfortably warm 
and not around the collar! As the song con- 
tinued, it began to get downright embarrass- 
ing, but, always the gentleman, we struggled 
to maintain a respectful attitude while the 
temperature mounted higher ... and higher! 

Finishing the song 
on a perfect high C, 
June returned to the 
chaise longue, looked 
around perplexedly for 
amoment and then... 
pulled the electric pad 


tails! And were we 


e e 
It doesn’t seem pos- 


sible, but Paul Lukas 


If we can just learn to . 


We hope Edward Everett Horton won't 
take it personally if we call this a freak 
picture. On the "Bachelor Girl’ set, he is 
reflected in Ann Harding's door-mirror. 


The publicity boys would have us believe 

eight tons of books were read at M-G-M 

fe make sure of the costumes and customs 

"David Copperfield." Elizabeth Allan 

is arcane them down. And at the right: 
Hugh Herbert has been swordfishing. 


Bette 

"Bordertown," 

which Paul plays the part of a social 
climber and Bette plays opposite him. 


rests between scenes of 
the new Paul Muni picture in 


Davis 


reported by 


NEMO 


admits that, every so often, when the yen sneaks 
up on him, he climbs in his plane and flies up — 
to San Francisco for a nice, steaming-hot bowl 
of his favorite soup! 


While in London last year, Joan Bennett 
purchased a_ finely pedigreed Pekingese, 
but couldnt bring it 
along home with her 
because the snooty 

young canine was too 

young to leave its 
momma, 

Some time ago, Joan 

received word that her 

; animated purchase was 

to Hollywood. 

her surprise 

on opening the 

o Poke had Doubled 


ene sole 


With the advent of her grand 
baby girl, May Robson rece: 
being the only great-grandm 


and, while May ead ter ae prosaic’ 
about it, still it won’t make her a bit mad if 
the child grows up with a yen for the stage. 


The Hollywood Bowl has been eee out hp 
a lot of “born-to-the-purple” celebrities these 
days. “Wane 
Even Garbo, who inet vlewe he FM 


or nig 
Long about ap oe. “on oe eagle- 
eyed photographers blinked, me ached himself, 
and...the rush was on! 

Climbing over the box railing, Garbo dived 
into the crowd, losing breath, aplomb, and 
her lady companion in the grand dash for 
freedom. 

In the excitement, she ran the wrong way 
and, by the time her chauffeur caught up with © 
her, the gal was ga- 
lumphing down the 
pike, headed for Tite 
Juana! 

C) @ 

The dogs are cer- 
tainly having their 
day around here! Ken 
Maynard’s plug-ugly 
bull pup sits patiently 
by while his master 
makes up for work. 
When Ken has fin- 
ished, the dog con- 
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Give Hollywood one baby star and it makes 
ten. Baby Mary Jane is in "Imitation of Life" 
and "I've Been Around," with Chester Morris. 


Helen Hayes visits Myrna Loy, William Powell 
and Director William K. Howard, who are 
busily at work on the “Evelyn Prentice’’ set. 


Mr. Gary Evan Crosby, fifteen months, an- 
nounces that his father, known to others as 
"Bing," is singing in "Here Is My Heart." 
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Pictures in the Making— 
Gossip—Doings of the Stars 
—News From Alli the Sets 


tinues to sit before the mirror, absolutely re- 
fusing to budge an inch until its own nose 
has been powdered .. . and well powdered! 


They were shooting a mystery scene at RKO. 
Thunder crashed. Lightning flashed. A black 
eat slunk across the set, pausing to yow! eerily. 

And, on the sidelines, completely surrounded 
by all manner of spookiness, John Davidson 
calmly smokes his pipe and reads . . . of ali 
things! . . . Shakespeare! 

The wind machine is turned on, rain ham- 
mers futilely against 

the windows, it would 
seem that the very 
heavens had _ broken 
loose... . 

But John reads on 

..and on. At peace 
with the world and 
Shakespeare! 


XC IES _ Over at RKO, Mary 

See a Carlisle was working 
like mad to get a baby blanket finished in 
time for the Frank Albertsons’ new addition 
to the family. 

Overhearing an interested observer that 
she had “dropped a stitch,” young Spanky 
MacFarland got down on all fours and thor- 
oughly scoured every inch of the stage 
around Mary’s chair, coming up half an 
hour later to report that she musta dropped 
it in her lap, ’cause he couldn’t find it! 

When Barnum & Bailey’s circus came to 
town, all Hollywood turned out to pretend 
they were kids again. 

Ivan Lebedeff hung his cane on his arm and 
munched peanuts, doing pretty well by him- 
self until the show started and five or six 
acts got under way, all at once. Then it got 
too much for him, and, stowing his monocle, 
the sartorially perfect gent reached in a 
pocket and donned a pair of regulation 
“cheaters,” so’s not to miss anything! 


Mae Wests may come and go, but Mary 
Brian has a spot in old NEMO’S heart for- 
ever! 

Mary has one room in her home that is 
dedicated exclusive- 
ly to old romance. 
In this room, Mary 
keeps cherished me- 
mentoes of past 
“dates”... empty 
candy boxes, stacked 
to the ceiling in one 
corner; old dance 
programs, hung 
along the wall; long- 

(Please turn to 
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Paramount eagerly awaits your reaction to Joe 
Penner in "College Rhythm.'' With him here 
is the amusing, golden-haired Lyda Roberti. 
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Above, left: Tex Madsen, the world's tallest 

man, is the famed Cardiff Giant in Wally 

Beery's "The Mighty Barnum." Above, right: 

Anna May Wong is back to the American 
screen in "Limehouse Nights." 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Robinson nicknamed 
their seventeen-months-old son "Manny." His 
real name, of course, is Edward G., Junior. 


._ Sally Gibson, 22 years ago when she had 
been using IVORY SOAP for 11 months 


WHO CAN BLAME JACK HAMILTON for 
adoring lovely Sally Gibson? 

Sally’s complexion zs rave-worthy. 
It’s been treated to pure Ivory Soap— 
and nothing else but—ever since she 
frolicked around in shirt-and-booties. 

Sally pooh-poohs thrilling soap ad- 
vertisements that talk of wonderful in- 
gredients and beauty oils. 

Time and again Doctor MacRae has 
told her, “Soaps can’t feed your skin 
with magic oils or ingredients. The 
smoothness and fine texture of your 
skin depend largely upon thorough, 
gentle cleansing. Use IVORY, it’s the 
best soap for sensitive skins.” 


IVORY SOAP, pure enough for a baby’s 
skin, will keep your complexion 
smooth and fine-pored, too. 


“AH SAYS TO MAHSELF,” says Theophilus (“Awful” for short). 
“Ah says—Mr. Gibson, he madder dan a wet rooster if he have to 
use dat smelly soap of Mr. Bobby’s—so ah brung some Ivory up.” 

“O.K., ‘Awful’,” grins Mr. Gibson. “Give me one cake of that Ivory 
—save the rest and I'll have good clean-smelling baths for months.” 


PURE ODORLESS IVORY BATHS SOOTHE THE NERVES 


SALLY GIBSON TODAY. Her skin can stand baby-clear, baby-smooth complexion with 
a “close-up” because it still has that smooth 
“Ivory-baby” look. You too, can win that IVORY SOAP + + + 99 “100 “lo PURE 


this sweater shrunk!” 


“C’MON, BOBBY GIBSON, help me out!” puffs the girl friend. “Has 


“Tut, tut,” reproves Bobby. “Come ’round sometime, Dot, and let 
sister Sally show you how bright little girls wash their sweaters in 
cool Ivory suds. That keeps ’em right.” Bobby’s right, too— 


FINE STORES SAY, “PURE IVORY FLAKES FOR WOOLENS” © 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 


NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE’S 


OF STARS 


News you have been waiting 
for! Rumors that Garbo is re- 
turning to Sweden are untrue. 
With the release of ''Painted 
Veil," our lady of glamouris sign- 
ing a new, long-term contract 


and starting another picture. 
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Clarence Sinclair Buil 


ANN HARDING 


Always lovely, always serene, Ann Harding brings the peculiarly 
feminine charm that is her own to “Biography of a Bachelor 
Girl.” With her are Robert Montgomery, Una Merkel and 


Edword Everett Horton, whose presence spells sheer fun. 
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The lives of a Bengal Lancer, Gary Cooper makes us believe in the 
picture by that name, are given to romance and adventure under 


sultry skies. Insert: A glimpse of the company working on location. 


William Walling Jr. 


Tunbridge, London 


BEE OVVARD 


At the risk of scaring you out of a year’s growth, we print this because it is 
one of the most striking examples of modern make-up technique. Disguised 
as an old hag, in “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” Mr. Howard bears but little 


resemblance to the debonair young diplomat of “British Agent,” right. 
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MARGARET 
SULLAVAN 


A character pose that is con- 
siderably less of a shock to 
the nerves than that on the 
facing page. Margaret Sulla- 
vantakesthelead in thescreen 
version of Ferenc Molnar’s 


stage play, “The Good Fairy.” 


Roy D. MacLean 
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Alan Mowbray Florine McKinney 


NIGHT LIFE 
OF THE GODS 


Amusing, whimsical and utterly differ- 
ent is this mad film about statues that 
come to life with perfectly ridiculous 
consequences. Here you see the players 
as themselves, and their marble doubles. 


The caricatures are by John Decker 


Phillips Smalley 


Lowell Sherman (Director) Maida Deering 


Sarr ee] 


Henry Armetta 


Re tien eile: 


The New 


Movie Magazine, January, 1935 ; 
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Alan Mowbray F 


NIGHT 
OF THE ¢ 


Amusing, whimsical and 
ent is this mad film abc 
come to life with peri 
consequences. Here you 
as themselves, and their 


The caricatures are by 


Lowell Sherman (Director) 


aa] 
~ 


Wesley Barry 
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Henry Armetta 
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Alan Mowbray Florine McKinney 


NIGHT LIFE 
OF THE GODS 


Amusing, whimsical and utterly differ- 
ent is this mad film about statues that 
come to life with perfectly ridiculous 
consequences. Here you see the players 
as themselves, and their marble doubles. 


The caricatures are by John Decker 


ki | 


Lowell Sherman (Director) 
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The picture in the making. Florine McKinney, her stone drapery turned 
into a too-scanty skirt, wins the approving glance of Director Lowell 
Sherman, seated. The smiles of Alan Mowbray and Peggy Shannon 
supporting players, are proof of the fun everybody had making this. 


Vee OTe Ele kem 


No matter how many laurels they wind around Wally’s manly brow, they 
still can’t give him all the praise he deserves. When better pictures are 
made he‘’ll make them. Hot on the heels of the smash, “Viva Villa”, he is 


giving us “The Mighty Barnum.” a pictorial history of the famous showman. 
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Elmer Fryer 


De ORES DEL KIO 


Dolores Del Rio steps from “Madame Du Barry’’—there’s a scene from it over 
at the left—into another tempo entirely. “In Caliente,” laid in the famous 
gambling casino across the Mexican border from California, is especially 


designed to grant opportunities for her personality, a mixture of fire and ice. 
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E MOST EXCITING 


STREET ON EARTH 


Any street where human hearts are kicked around like footballs is bound 
to be wicked—but the glitter and dazzle of Hollywood Boulevard make 
us forget that, says GEORGE F. WORTS, author of novels and many scenarios 


HEN I first saw Hollywood Boule- 
VW vard, it was a leisurely, beautiful 

street, lined with pepper trees and 
graced by ranches. Twenty years ago it 
wasn’t the backyard of hell and heaven. It 
was neither clamorous nor glamorous, 
though it wasn’t—it never was—a hick town 
street. 

But whatever it was has been forgotten, 
wiped from the memory, steam-rollered by 
the glitter and dazzle, the clack and clatter of 
what it has become. 

It still starts in a weary meadow, but it 
now ends in a tangle of hopeless hills and 
canyons. 

It must be fully six miles long, but most 
of it is stupid city street, or risky mountain 
road, or avenue of smugly respectable homes. 
Less than a dozen blocks of Hollywood Boule- 
vard comprise the Hollywood Boulevard that 
has taken its place among the exciting 
thoroughfares of the world—Broadway, Pic- 
cadilly Circus, the Champs Elysees. Or 
name your own. 

The Hollywood Boulevard of celebrity— 
those less-than-a-dozen short blocks—is a 
sprightly metropolitan avenue on which 
satyrs prowl and strolling nymphs cause 
automobile drivers to ensnarl bumpers and 
sideswipe fenders. 5 

The satyrs wear—at the moment—sophis- 
ticated and calculating airs, sweaters, fancy 
scarfs about their collarless throats, no 
hats, and knife-edged trousers of pleasing 
hues, in the Clark Gable, or perhaps it is the 
Gary Cooper mode. These are Hollywood’s 
boulevardiers. And the nymphs, mostly 
blondes, wear anything at all from bright 
and scanty shorts and brassieres to full 
battle regalia. 

No glimpse of Hollywood Boulevard would 
be complete without a consideration of that 
amazing hybrid, the Hollywood blonde, who 
imitates so loyally the blond star of the 
moment. 

In my brief sojourn, I have seen the 
Hollywood Boulevard blonde run the gamut 
from Greta Garbo to Jean Harlow to Mae 
West, always with a sprinkling of Connie 
Bennetts and Ann Hardings. 

Generally she has approximately a million 
dollars’ worth of what the birds and the 
bee-zes sing about. 

The Hollywood blonde is really an amazing 
and singular young person. The fact is, she 
actually exists. There is, in Hollywood, a 
blonde that you see nowhere else. She has 
become as famous as her city. God knows 
what she is or what she does. She is an 
extra girl—perhaps. But Hollywood Boule- 
vard, from early morning until late at night, 
is thronged with her. Only once in a while 
do I see a redhead. She went out with Clara 
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Bow. But as long as there are Greta 
Garbos, Jean Harlows and Mae Wests, the 
Hollywood blonde will remain a blonde—and 
Hollywood. 

In a ten-minute walk, I will see one Mae 
West blonde per block—the large black hat, 
the high voluptuous bosom. 

But Hollywood Boulevard is not to be dis- 
missed with a sneer, a jeer, or a leer. 

There are more sides to Hollywood Boule- 
vard than there are facets on the Kohinoor. 
By day, the Boulevard is a hustling, bustling, 
crowding, clanking, honking boulevard of 
shoppers, strollers, flower-peddlers, ladies on 
the make, newsboys, ice wagons, fifteen- 
thousand-dollar limousines, street cars, movie 


cowboys, real cowboys 
and ranchers, bums, 
moochers, movie mag- 
nates, movie stars, 
young folks looking for 
adventure, old folks 
looking for the fountain 
of youth, Iowans look- 
ing for other Iowans, beauty parlor blondes, 
more blondes, roadsters and touring cars 
bristling with tennis-rackets or golf sticks, 
actors out of work, directors out of work, 
writers looking for atmosphere or. inspira- 
tion or a free meal or a drink, and girls with 
stories in their faces. There are so many of 
these girls, and you wonder about the 
stories! 

I have been in this enchanted market-place 
only a few months on this visit—just long 
enough to gather a few lasting impressions 
which are neither scallions to my soul nor 
orchids in my garden of memory. 

I find it easy to give Hollywood Boulevard 
a California superlative—it is the most ex- 
citing street on earth! : 

Someone once called it Wicked Boulevard. 
The name hasn’t stuck, but it fits. It is 
wicked. Any street down which human 
hearts are kicked like footballs is bound to be 
wicked. Any street which inspires false 
hopes, any street which sees the corruption 
of ideals, any street on which the suicide of 
tonight goes strolling today is wicked. 

Iam not moralizing. I am merely digging 
around in my mind for the facts about Holly- 
wood Boulevard. 

We go to a mountain high above the Boule- 
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Shoppers,. 


magnates, 


vard on a clear night. We gaze down to 
where we know the Boulevard should be— 
and what we see is fabulous: a rope of 
sparkling diamonds, of glowing rubies and 
flashing emeralds and sapphires, though the 
predominant gems are the ruby and the dia- 
mond. At dawn, from this same exalted 
eminence, we look again—and see a sewer- 
like glimpse of rolling smudge! 

That’s Hollywood Boulevard. That’s what, 
in Hollywood, they call the Boulevard. There 
are many boulevards in Hollywood, but when 
people say the Boulevard, they mean only 
that one. 

You have, of course, heard Ravel’s “La 

Valse.” I am sure Ravel never saw Holly- 
wood. But he has, in “La Valse,” caught the 
spirit of the city, of the Boulevard—its slow, 
almost furtive awakening, the gradual in- 
crease of activities, of intensity—the rau- 
cous, splendid, jarring dissonances. And 
that’s Hollywood Boulevard—the Boulevard 
set to waltz time. 
_ it is night. Grauman’s Chinese Theatre 
is putting on a World Premiere. The big 
shots will all be there. In fact, they’re be- 
ginning to arrive. Searchlights on humming 
power-trucks sweep the skies and make you 
think of air raids. The sidewalks are packed 
with fans who have been waiting there since 
noon to gape at the celebs. 

A regiment of cops is on hand to hold the 
mob back and let the luminaries through. 
Perhaps Wallace Beery is at the mike, intro- 
ducing the big shots to the worshipful mob. 
Cheers go up as favorites arrive. In all your 
life you never saw such beautiful women, 
such beautifully-gowned women, or such 
handsome men. 

Sex appeal on parade! 

_ Here comes a handsome, dashing fellow 
in silk topper and long tails. The charming 
creature with him is his wife. He is a well- 
known actor—a free-lance who is paid $1,000 
a week when he works. But he is improvi- 
dent. He gambles. Out of work for a week, 
he is dead broke. Tonight sees him a month 
away from his last pay check. The gas com- 
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strollers, 
peddlers, newsboys, ice-wagons, 
limousines, street cars, movie cow- 
boys, real cowboys, moochers, 
movie 
lowans looking for other lowans, 
beauty parlor 
blondes, roadsters, touring cars— 
Hollywood Boulevard on parade! 


i | y, Stems Teme) 
PREMIERE 

) F, TONIGHT 
“ ousine 
LaDy” 


flower- 


stars, bums, 


more 


blondes, 


pany has turned off the gas in his house. The 
electric company has turned off the elec- 
tricity. The water company, true to its 
word, will turn off the water tomorrow. 
Neither he nor his wife has eaten since 
yesterday morning. But here they come, 
suave and resplendent. Being so well known, 
he has passes to the opening. He pauses to 
sign a few signatures for the autograph 
hounds. He looks pale and interesting. How 
pale and interesting he looks! 

Here comes a beautiful girl. Who is she? 
She is not quite known—not yet. She steps 
from a limousine. A handsome unknown 
escorts her. Who is she? Nobody knows or 
really cares. 

But she cares! As the important arrivals 
go up the red carpet runner, the announcer 
calls them to the mike to say hello to the 
crowd. Will she be asked? Poised, utterly 
lovely—will she be asked? Will the an- 
nouncer recognize her? It is a terrific mo- 
ment for that ambitious young lady. 

She starts up the red runner toward the 
theater entrance. She appears elaborately 
unconcerned. Her little heart is trip ham- 
mering. Cupped in her palm is the card 
containing the little speech she will give—if 
only the announcer will recognize her! 

His alert eyes glance at her, glance away. 
She is almost at the entrance when he shouts, 
“Ah, there, Miss So-and-So! Won’t you say 
hello to the crowd?” 

Miss So-and-So falters. It equals any 
acting she does before the camera. She hesi- 
tates and charmingly accedes to his request. 
She goes to the mike, stands prettily in the 
glaring floodlight and secretly reads the 
pretty little speech from the palm of her 
hand. 

“T really hadn’t expected to say anything. 
All I will say is—hello, hello everybody !’’ 

Prettily done. Applause. Who is she, 
anyway? Her name is murmured. She has 
neatly acquired a thousand dollars’ worth of 
free publicity. 

But perhaps that isn’t very exciting. Very 
well. Here’s some excitement—and a note 


DRAWINGS BY 
KEN CHAMBERLAIN 


of mystery. Broad daylight again. High 
noon on Wicked Boulevard. <A _ sixteen- 
cylinder Cadillac comes rioting down the 
middle of the street. It is preceded by an 
escort of six motorcycle policemen. In the 
back seat, grinning, is James Cagney, the 
lad who treats ’em rough and makes ’em like 
it, who pushes the halves of grapefruit and 
cantaloupe into their faces—and makes ’em 
sputter for more! 

A lovely lady sits on either side of Mr. 
Cagney. The sirens shriek. The cavalcade 
passes. I see no camera truck. I am 
curious. 

My companion explains. “Oh, they al- 
ways give Cagney that motorcycle escort. 
It’s to keep him out of trouble. He’s such a 
hell-raiser.”’ 

I doubted it. I still doubt it. A director 
to whom I mentioned the incident snorted. 
“Applesauce! No star, good or troublesome, 
rates such an escort.” 

“What’s the answer?” 

“Hidden cameras!” 

You can’t be here any length of time with- 
out forming an opinion. People ask for 
your opinion. They demand your opinion. 
What do you think about Hollywood? Few 
people really have opinions about anything. 
They are too prejudiced. Some people come 
to Hollywood thinking it is the most glorious 
place in the world. If they get the breaks, 
they keep on thinking so. Most of the people 
—the professional people—who leave Holly- 
wood have another opinion, or they wouldn’t 
be leaving. Hell hath no fury like the pro- 
fessional scorned. 

I can speak with authority of the writing 


‘gentlemen who are lured out here by short 


but fat contracts. One, who is typical, wrote 
a good book, a somewhat highbrow novel. 
Up to that time, he never made more than 
$3,000 a year in his life. His novel wasn’t 
a best seller, but it caused talk, and it prob- 
ably earned him $2,000 in royalties. He 
came to Hollywood, riding high, on a three- 
months’ contract at $1,000 a week. Add it 
up on your fingers (Please turn to page 60) 
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As Mrs. Stephen Ames, 
Adrienne Ames was in- 
dependently rich. 


Eugene Robert Richee 


Robert W. Coburn 
Hazel Forbes was be- 

queathed half a 

factories, 

which she runs. 


ELugene Robert Richee 


Winters in Paris and Summers on the 
Riviera were old stories to Kitty Carlisle. 


Virginia Peine was married to a mil- 
lionaire department-store owner. 


Connie Bennett crashed the gates with 
a cool million in her own name. 


heiresses who come to Hollywood in 

search of a film career have a better 
chance than the thousands of unknown girls who 
have nothing but determination, talent and 
beauty? Of course money makes a difference. 
So does notoriety. So does social position. It 
usually wins the first big battle of moviedom. It 
makes producers know they are alive. It sets 
them apart from the crowd. It gains for them 
an audience. It secures a screen test. 
And then? Well, consider the experi- 
ences of six well known heiresses who 
have recently embarked on a movie 
career. 

But before we turn the spotlight on 
their respective careers, let’s consider 
the importance of their first victory. 
It’s tremendous. So many girls flock 
to Hollywood year after year that the 
place is overrun with pulchritude and 
talent. They might as well have re- 
mained at home. The studios simply 
don’t know they exist. Central Cast- 
ing, at which all extra people must 
register, is so filled up, no more regis- 
trations are accepted. It is virtually 
impossible to secure interviews with 
casting directors. Other executives 
ditto. Against this wall of indiffer- 
ence, most of the young hopefuls beat 
their little fists until they are bloody. 
Then they return home; sadder, wiser. 

The more enterprising spirits, however, face 
the problem squarely. How to set themselves 
apart from the crowd? How to make producers 
realize that here is a definite personality who 
ought to be given a chance? The things they do 
to attract notice defy enumeration. . Nothing is 
overlooked. One girl joined a nudist colony. 


De money make any difference? Do the 


weeks. 


Do the rich society girls who 
come to Hollywood have a 


better chance than other girls? 


By DELL HOGARTH 


Can You Buy 
STARDOM? 


Another, who had worn out her heart as 
well as her shoe leather in a futile endeavor 
to gain an opportunity, finally attempted 
suicide. Her picture came out in the papers. 
The reason for her desperation was plainly 
and simply told. When she recovered she 
was given a small part in a picture. This, 
then, is the first obstacle which heiresses 
overcome with comparative ease. 

Several have climbed to fame on a ladder 
of gold. Constance Bennett had a cool mil- 
lion in her own name when she came to 
Hollywood. Although she was the daughter 
of a former matinee idol, the aura of social 
position clung about her lovely blond head. 
As the wife of Phil Plant, heir to tin plate 
millions, she basked in the distinctive society 
of our illustrious first families. So when 
they were divorced, and her husband settled 
this fortune upon her, she came to Holly- 
wood as an heiress for whom money had 
no appeal. But she wanted to follow in her 
father’s profession. Make good on her own. 
Win fame. 

Adrienne Ames also descended upon the 
film -capitol with nothing to be gained in a 
monetary way. When she married Stephen 
Ames, the New York broker, he settled upon 
her a sum which made her financially inde- 
pendent as his wife. Her film career was an 
accident. Tiring of the endless round of 
teas, bridge parties, she went to Honolulu 
for a vacation. Returning to California, she 
decided to stop just for a few days to see 
how pictures were made. She remained for 
Wishing to be photographed by one 
of the cameramen who created art studies 
of stars, she had a series of portraits made. 
So well did she appear as a photographic 
subject that friends (Please turn to page 61) 
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THE MAN OF 84 FACES 


he looks like. Why, it’s easy 

enough to describe him! He’s an 
impressive, commanding giant of a man 
—6 feet 2, 197 pounds stripped, square 
of face, curly dark hair, ingenuous eyes, 
and a resonant bass vojce. 

But still you don’t’ remember him? 
Ah, now we come to the reason! The 
reason is the simple one that he has, 
to date, 84 faces! 

Surely you’ve seen him around Holly- 
wood, or on the Metro lot, or at least 
in pictures. He towers above every- 
one. Yes, that’s the fellow over there 
—without a hat, his smiling face held 
high, brown coat opening to reveal a 
white knit polo shirt, cut low across the 
broad, hairy chest. He’s the chap 
Metro picked to take the place of Clark 
Gable, graduated to stardom now, as a 
dynamic leading man for their collec- 
tion of lovely feminine stars. 

But you don’t remember him... Well, 
even his best friends go to movies and 
don’t know he’s in them, until they see 
his name on the title cards! That’s what 
having 84 faces does for you. 

During his theatrical career Preston 
Foster has been in twenty pictures, a 
dozen grand operas and a score of plays, 
has done every kind of role from a 
hard-boiled mugg to a high-minded 
Utopian, yet never looked the same on 
screen or still pictures. Uncanny, isn’t 
it? He isn’t a Lon Chaney. He’s just 
a regular American youth—hearty, 
open and frank, who freely admits, “I’d 
rather be considered a good actor than 
anything I can think of.” 

Perhaps that’s 
why he won’t feel 
terribly awed when 
he strides on the 
stage to act with the 
fascinating femi- 
nine stars. Well, 
perhaps he’ll be a little 
awed, but not so much by 
them, because like lots of 
Americans he isn’t ter- 
ribly awed by reputations, 
dignity, wealth or even 
queens of the movies, but 
awed more by the fact 
that he’s undertaking the 
biggest assignment of his 
career. 

A man of multiple per- 
sonality, Preston Foster 
was registering elation 
when I encountered him 
on the Metro lot. He was 
happy, and readily ad- 
mitted his happiness, at 
being chosen for this 
grand opportunity out of 
the many who were tested 
for it. He couldn’t very 
well deny it because that 
warm smile, the triumph- 
ant twist of his head, and 
his erect carriage were 
those of a man who’s just 
done something well. 

As we strode along to a 
quiet corner of the M-G-M 
lot, I couldn’t help feeling 


' OU say you don’t remember what 
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All the pictures on this page are of 


the same man, Preston Foster. Look 


at them—then read the story 


By 
THORNTON SARGENT 


a bit insignificant beside his imposing 
stature and evident brawn. He towers above 
any average sized man. And as for women 
—he’s an evident protector type with arms 
that could easily crush the fragile Garbo 
between them. 

Yes, Preston Foster’s quite an individual, 
one who would stand out anywhere, but no 
sooner were we seated than he amazed me 
by saying, “‘I don’t want to be Preston Foster 
on the screen.” 

I couldn’t even express my astonishment— 
at such a man wishing to submerge his dis- 
tinctive personality. 

“You don’t believe me,” he laughed. 
“You're not the only one who hasn’t till I ex- 
plained why. It does seem funny. But, you 
see, being Preston Foster on the screen 
means a personality type. Of course, it pays 
better. It frequently means stardom. But 
that kind of career doesn’t last as long. 
You bloom overnight and fade quickly. And 
I want to be in the movies a long, long time. 

“As a matter of fact,’ Preston hurriedly 
explained. ‘I don’t even know that I could 
be a personality type, or myself, if I desired. 
There’s something almost weird about my 
work on the screen. I’ve never looked the 
same in any two pictures. Ive even looked 
different in the same picture. What it is, 
or why it is that I have seemed so absolutely 


when he portrayed the 


different, I can hardly explain myself.” 

Before my doubts could be registered 
in words, Preston Foster had pulled a 
picture from an envelope, asking, “Do 
you remember the first picture you saw 
me in?” 

I shook my head negatively. 

“T was this tough mugg in ‘Follow 
the Leader’,” he said, illustrating with 
the still picture. 

I looked at the picture—then at 
Foster. Well, perhaps, there was a 
slight resemblance. 

“Who’s this?” he asked about a cocky 
individual posed with Edward G. Robin- 
son in “Two Seconds.” 

Under such circumstances, anyone 


man in the picture looked like the chap 
leaning over the table. 

“And this?” he exultantly asked. 

“Don’t tell me you were that guy in 
EDT XGr el oraspedmas els looked vata 
frowsy-haired eccentric. 
~ “Not only weird Dr. Wells—but the 
monster as well,” he insisted. 

He thumbed through others—an in- 
terne’s gown and a thin mustache con- 
cealing his identity in “Life Begins,” 
touseled hair and snarling lips reveal- 
ing a still different Preston Foster as 
Killer Mears in “The Last Mile,” and a 
stern expression and football helmet 
bringing him forth as a different per- 
sonality as Steve in ‘All-American.’ 

“And here’s a funny one,” he con- 
tinued, “when I was the swimming 
champ in ‘You Said a Mouthful.’ Yet, 
here’s a still from the same production 
in which the camera brings out a like- 
ness to Max Baer.” 

So it went as I 
perused the _ photo- 
graphic record of his 
work—the evangelist 
in “Ladies They Talk 
About,” the grumb- 
ling manager in “Elmer, 
the Great,” and the suave 
politician and mayor in 
“City Hall’—always a 
twist of the lips, a light in 
the eyes, or a hairdress 
that revealed a different 
Preston Foster. 

Then came “The Man 
Who Dared’’—and a veri- 
table chameleon as Foster 
interpreted the various 
phases of Mayor Cermak’s 
life from the enthusiastic 
boy to the seasoned, 
worldly wise mayor. 

From Cermak he passed 
tothe battered middle-aged 
barker of “Hoopla,” the 
ingenuous, open-hearted 
small-town business man 
of “Sleepers East,” the 
surly, sneering rat of 
“Heat Lightning,’ and 
finally to the opposite ex- 
treme in characterization 


moody, idealistic Como of 
“Wharf Angel.” 

“How do you do it?” I 
(Please turn to page 59) 


would guess Foster, but not because the © 


MRS. FOX and 
$780 OOO, OOO 


By a tremendous whirl of the wheel of fate, William Fox, once head of a mighty 


film company, now returns to the industry in greater power than ever before. 
How the faith and bravery of Mrs. Eve Fox, his wife, helped him to assume 


this position is one of the most fascinating stories in all movie history 


By EDWIN C. HILL 


Famous News Commentator of the Air and Metrotone Globe-Trotter 


ILLIAM FOX believes, and quite 

sincerely, I think, that he stands 

pretty well with God. Saved from 
absolute ruin on more than one occasion by 
the miraculous appearance of vast sums of 
cash out of nowhere, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that the Lord is with him when 
he is right—which, in most cases, he holds 
himself to be. His conviction that he en- 
joys at least a defensive alliance with the 
Almighty must have been strengthened by 
the recent decision of the highest court in 
the land in refusing to review the dictum of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
which confirmed him in the exclusive own- 
ership and control of the vital patents 
covering the photo-electric process of re- 
cording sound on film. 

That decision by the Supreme Court of the United States would 
seem to elevate the pioneer motion picture producer of New York 
and Hollywood to domination of the whole motion picture world. By 
a tremendous whirl of the wheel of fate, the man who was forced 
out of the control of his own company, Fox Film Corporation, early 
in 1930, is lifted up out of the obscurity to which he had been con- 
demned to the very heart and center of motion picture production. 
If competent judges are correct he stands on top of the mountain. 
He is the Boss. All of them must go to him, Fox, if they continue 
to make pictures with sound recorded on film. This is so because the 
supreme arbiter of law and the facts in these more or less United 
States confirm him in the absolute ownership of what are known as 
the Tri-Ergon patents, German processes for photographing sound 
on motion picture film by the photo-electric method, a process essen- 
tial to the making of sound pictures and without which, indeed, they 
could not be made. 

That is the grip William Fox would seem to have on the industry, 
a grip apparently unassailable and unbreakable now that the Supreme 
Court has washed its hands of the whole bitter, involved dispute 
between Fox and his ancient enemies. And the tale of how he 
acquired those vital key patents, of how he almost let them slide 
out of his hands and was saved only by the furious interposition of 
International Mrs. Fox, of how through all the buffets and vicissitudes of fortune, 
when driven to desperation and near-panic by disastrous turns in his 
affairs, he clung to them, is one of the most fascinating tales in 
motion picture history. For $60,000, a bagatelle, a handful of loose 
change to this man who dealt in millions and tens of millions, he 
acquired the monopoly, the absolute ownership of the indispensable 
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Hal Phyfe 


Edwin C. Hill, 
the author 


Above, at the top of the page, is Mrs. William Fox. Due to her, 
the man who was once a poor immigrant boy is now practically the 
dictator of the motion picture industry. Directly above, William Fox 
as he looks today, perceptibly aged by his long battle in the courts. 
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gadgets of picture-making which, if he lives 
long enough, may make him the richest man 
in the world, richer than the Maharajah of 
Hyderabad, richer than Henry Ford, richer 
than the Rockefellers. Well may he muse 
with Moliére over “the beautiful eyes of my 
cashbox.”’ 

But, before I tell that story, a word about 
Fox himself. I have known him for a good 
many years, ever since my cub reporter days 
on the New York Sun. And then the time 
came when I went to work for him, getting 
out a newsreel, scenario editor in Holly- 
wood, assisting in production, beauty hunt- 
ing in Europe, creating the reference library 
of the Hollywood studio that once was his, 
so I think I know the man fairly well. His 
intense dynamic energy is the most arrest- 
ing thing about him—the ability to labor 
savagely and drive or inspire others to 
almost equal effort. And the second quality 
of the man is his fanatical devotion to a 
cause he thinks is just, the same burning 
fanaticism that clawed him through his long 
fight with the bankers and nearly cost him 
his life. And the third quality, as I see it, 
is real vision—the vision that enabled him 
to see a marvelous future in pictures at a 
time when not one business man in ten thou- 
sand could view them as anything but 
evanescent toys, the vision that inspired him 
to leap into sound and grab the patents I 
have been speaking of. 

Nowadays, Fox is a man of medium build, 
moderately fleshed between the days when 
he was the czar of his own company and 
hefted the scales at around a hundred and 
eighty-five and the days when they were 
stripping him, as Joseph was stripped, “of 
his coat of many colors,’ and he was 
worn down to a pale, haunted, phantom 
of a man, scaling under a-hundred and fifty. 
His most familiar photograph of the old days 
showed him with a dome thinly plastered 
with black hair, a close-trimmed black mus- 
tache, quick, keen, inscrutable black eyes, 
which could twinkle with fun or glare with 
rage, and a perfectly sure and confident air. 
The thin strands of hair are gone now and so 
is the black mustache. The face is thinner, 
as well as the body. But the eyes, though 
disillusioned and perhaps a trifle sad, are 
scarcely less keen and expressive, and the air 
no less assured and confident. Such is 
William Fox at the age of fifty-four or there- 
abouts, launched once more on a career of 
which the climax is scarcely predictable. 

He was born in Hungary, in the village of 
Tulchva, was brought to this country at the 
age of nine, had some schooling until he was 
eleven and then, as a mere kid, went into 
business as a sort of jack of all trades. He 
sold stove blacking in the tenement houses 
of New York’s East Side. He peddled candy 
in New York’s Central Park. He worked 
for a clothing firm before he was knee high 
to a duck. He went into business for him- 
self, the cloth-examining and shrinking busi- 
ness, and always he saved, saved, saved. 
Ruthless, relentless thrift—ruthless and re- 
lentless to himself—gained him the capital, 
$50,000, with which he plunged headlong 
into the amazing, glamorous industry which 
Thomas A. Edison had started with his 
kinetoscope, back in 1894. Started with a 
funny little motion picture hall in Brooklyn, 
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Above: The street-urchins of New York's East 

Side were enthusiastic patrons of Fox's early 

“nickelodeons,"' which offered them  blood- 

curdling thrillers. Right: A photograph of Mr. 
Fox in the old days. 


a “shooting gallery,’ as they called it, ex- 
panded the original into a chain, made 
money hand over fist and then formed his 
own production and distributing company, 
The Box Office Attractions Film Rental 
Company, years later metamorphosed into 
Fox Film Corporation. 

There is no space here to go into the tale 
of his swift rise as a producer and marketer 
of motion pictures in the old silent days; of 
his famous victory over the “film trust’’; of 
a hundred other episodes of a career which 
reads like exciting fiction. He was a human 
snowball of prosperity, rolling along, gain- 
ing in bulk with every revolution, until the 
day came when his company flag flew in 
every country of the world, when he was 
one of. the four or five dominant personali- 
ties of the industry, apparently impregnable, 
even unassailable. Nor is there time or need 
to enter here into the story of the adversity 
which fell upon him, his bitter fight with the 
bankers, the automobile accident which laid 
him low in a terrific financial crisis, and of 
his final retreat from the battlefield with 
$15,000,000 in hard cash, the promise of 
$3,000,000 more and the promise also of a 
$500,000 a year salary for five years. That 
is water long over the mill, and the only 
point that need be emphasized is that Bill 
Fox was the luckiest man in the world when 
he was shoved out of his own company with 
an enormous amount of cash and no bag to 
hold. 

This story is about those patents, those 
German, tri-Ergon patents on the photo- 
electric eye which transforms sound into 
light and light into sound, those patents 
which may make Fox a billionaire in very 
truth if the light holds out to burn. It was 
in 1925 that he became intensely interested 
in sound pictures and convinced himself that 
the silent pictures were dead on their feet. 
Promptly he acquired the Case patents and 
went to work on the new idea. Then he 
heard of the German invention, the patents 
which turned out to be the biggest plum 
which ever fell into his lap. Nobody realized 
their value in those days, eight or nine years 
ago. They were a gamble out-and-out, but 
Fox has always been a gambler, a terrific 
plunger under a hunch. And it was a ter- 
rific hunch that came to him now. The first 
sound pictures were made with the silenium 
cell and were a flop. Along came three Ger- 
mans named Engl, Vogt and Massole. In 


1919 they took (Please turn to page 50) 


Directly above and below are two scenes from 
Mr. Fox's greatest silent film. "Over the Hill" 
broke hearts and box-office records. 


An early movie theater—one of the kind that 


gave the immigrant boy his start. One sign 
reads, "Only Novelties Shown Here." 


Wide World Phot 
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Below: The vertical lines at the film's edge con- 
stitute the sound track, worth $780,000,000. 
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| was that Way 
about W. C. Fields 


Romance blossoms where we least expect it. 


New 


Movie’s own ELSIE JANIS reveals here for the first time 


what has been in her heart since the tender age of five 


on Bill’s account. For myself I don’t 
mind. I’m so used to dallying in Mem- 

ory Lane, embarrassing folks by remem- 
bering things that happened thirty years 
ago! Decades drip from my pen Care- 
lessly; but Bill may be trying to kid 
some beautiful blond baby that life began 
when he looked into her eyes, so I’ll just tell 
about what an attractive lad he was in those 
dear dateless days. “W. C. Fields” then as 
now on the programs. If he had not done 
such a great act, one 
could not be disinter- 
ested in any young man 
who starts a career with 
no front name _ and 
flaunting the somewhat 
intimate initials “W. C.” 
Bill never knew of my 
passion for him. He 
thought I stood in the 
wings every perform- 
ance just because he did 
the best juggling act 
ever seen. He _ didn’t 
realize that my childish 
heart was leaping about 


I ’M not going to say how long ago it was, 


One of Mr. Field's favorite 
sports is hunting. In this pose, 
especially taken, at the risk of 
the photographer's life, we see 
him hunting a collar button. 
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among the billiard balls which he had so 
completely under control. 

Little Elsie was, if I’m not mistaken, 
billed above W. C. Fields the first time we 
played on the same Variety program. Being 
a sort of freak child wonder she became a 
headliner practically at birth. Great artists 
stood back kindly in favor of the infant 
prodigy. Bill (he was Mr. Fields to Little 
Elsie) was already a great comic, but when 
he washed up for whatever home-work he 
was doing at the time he was a very hand- 
some young man. Tall, blonde 
and slim. The same twinkling 
blue eyes which today view his 
tremendous screen success with 
quiet humor. He still has most 
of the blond hair. We won’t go 
into that slim business. Very 
few retain a slimness after years 
of sitting on top of the world. 
The only form of exercise the top 
of the world sitters are sure to 
get is bending to take bows. Ad- 
mitted that the waistline hinge 
is no more. Comedy and pounds 
usually collaborate. 

Certainly Bill doesn’t have to 
worry about his figure, in fact at 
time of going to press he doesn’t 
have to worry about anything. If 
you have seen him in a film 
where he plays billiards you have 


glimpsed what was in those days the foun- 
dation of his specialty, but you may not 
have seen him hold an audience for twenty 
minutes in one long laugh without speaking 
a word, as he used to do. As a pantomimist 
he had no equal and with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Charles Chaplin I think he still 
can claim that distinction if he will. He 
won’t, however, because Bill is as modest 
a “big shot” as ever wore a Maxim silencer. 

I believe my mother must have shared 
my youthful yen for “W. C. Fields. Inter- 
national Favorite.” I remember distinctly 
that he had difficulty in getting off or on 
the stage without stepping past her and over 
Little Elsie. I also remember that when our 
vaudeville routes separated and I was in 
tears, Mother encouraged me by saying 
that we would surely play with Mr. Fields 
again some time. 

We never did, for as my billing grew 
so did Bill’s and this happened before the 
days of all-star casts. A headliner was a 
headliner. Vaudevillians would share most 
anything with one another except “the 
billing.” We watched our friend Bill as he 
soared to greater heights. Not until yes- 
terday when I went out to see him on the 
shore of the small but celebrity-bordered 
Lake Toluca did I know with what great 
interest he has followed my career. He had 
been abroad and played all over Europe 
before I ever saw anything larger than a 
lake steamer. My London and Paris debuts 
were important events to him. He had 
known the thrill that goes with the con- 
quest of foreign countries. To hear Bill tell 
of the difficulty he had in getting England 
to put his important and original initials on 
a conservative London billboard is a treat. 
They used to bill him C. W. and pretend it 
was the printer’s mistake. 

I had seen Bill-several times out here in 
the last few years but with the well-worn 
Hollywood slogan, “We must get together 
some time,” we had parted as old friends 


do in this land of manana and movies. When 


I called him on the phone and told him I 
wanted to write a yarn about him, he 
stunned me with the information that he 
reads my NEW MOVIE articles every month. 
“So you’re that guy, are you?” I said, and 
made a date. 

Toluca Lake looks better than it sounds. 
It has become very lime-lighted lately, be- 
tween Bing Crosby’s twins, George Brent’s 
new monoplane which hovers over it and 


Left: What the well-dressed man will wear. Below: Cutting endless tons of grass to feed his 
pet swans occupies most of his waking hours. 
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Bill’s motor “trailer” which sits in his 
front yard shouting ‘Welcome!’ Toluca 
hasn’t been out of the local papers for 
months. It boasts of a lovely golf course 
on one side and a lot of bad golf players on 
the other. Bing does not live right on the 
lake, so that makes him an exception, if 
the fact that he refused to have his ap- 
pendix out because he was “breaking under 
eighty” has not already done so. 

Toluca is very small, very silvered, be- 
willowed and looks like most any neck of 
the woods but California. Bill rushed me 
through the house and out on to the front 
lawn where a giant oak spreads over the 
flagged patio with a sort of “Bring on your 
skinny palm trees” expression in its deep 
green leaves. He rushed me so directly and 
swiftly that I sort of suspect the blond 
baby I spoke of earlier might have been 
lurking in the background, if baby blondes 
ever do retreat to backgrounds. Such being 
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A favorite pose. Sparkling with energy, on his toes to please, the per- 
fect host, here is how his friends find Mr. Fields when they come to call. 
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the case she had a good long lurk. Bill and 
I retrospected for two solid hours. 
Accustomed as he is to success, Bill still 
can’t believe that he is really living the 
dream that was always his. To have his 
own home in California! His dream has 
come true with de luxe knobs on it. Bill 
has traveled constantly since he started in 
summer park vaudeville at five dollars a 
week. From there around the world twice, 
juggling his way through all countries. It 
was due to this “Be a juggler and see the 
world” complex that he became a silent 
comedian. In his early days he talked when- 
ever anyone would permit him to do so and 
often when they would not. With a taste 
of world-wide success he returned to 
America, smacking his lips in the anticipa- 
tion of more travels. He was so afraid that 
the visiting foreign agents wouldn’t book 
him if he talked that he played dumb for 
years. (Please turn to page 58) 
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Above: The perfect host says good-bye to a neigh- 
bor who has just said something nasty about that 


borrowed lawn-mower. Left: While here—all kid- 
ding aside—is Elsie’s secret passion as he really is, 
in the charming living-room of his Hollywood home. 
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The Sweetest 


By 
WHITNEY 
WILLIAMS 


Jean Parker's rise to screen 
fame has been truly mete- 
oric—the fastest Hollywood 
has known. And for very 
good reasons, too! 


HE friendship 

of Jean Parker 

and Pancho 
Lucus has been 
touched up briefly, 
but never before 
has the full force 
of their love been told. In- 
deed, it remained an un- 
known quantity until Jean 
let slip the news and re- 
vealed what undoubtedly is 
the sweetest love story in 
Hollywood. 

Their romance started 
when both were freshmen in 
the John Muir High School 
of Pasadena. Long before 
they spoke their first words, 
however, Jean had fallen in 
love with this Pancho from 
afar. Pancho, even as a first- 
year student, ranked high in 
athletics and all campus ac- 
tivities ... he also had an 
eagle eye, and he singled 
Jean out from the crowd, al- 
though she didn’t know this 
until later. 

Now, Jean, you must 
know, is the very soul of 
romance. She is the old- 
fashioned girl who dreams 
of story-book heroes and 
whose thoughts are tender 
and sweet. Imagination rules 
her world. 

“T have found my knight 
in shining armor,” she told 
me, simply, naively, when I 
questioned her about her 
romance, “my Armand, of 
whom my teacher used to 
tell me and whom I would 
see in fancy.” She referred 


You do not have to be told 

what picture the scene below 

is from — "Little Women," 
with Jean as Beth. 


Jean Parker 


Love Story 


—you have ever read, is this one of little 


and the boy she _ loves 


to the story of “Armand and Antoinette.” “I 
found him among those boys and girls I went 
to school with every day, and he lived up to 
every qualification my knight in fiction pos- 
sessed.” 

Her knight was Pancho, and ere long they 
met at parties, class meetings, on the 
campus. Drawn together by some subtle, 
mysterious force, more than two years 
elapsed before they finally looked into each 
other’s eyes and confessed their love. 

No ordinary boy-and-girl affair of the 
heart, was this love of Jean’s and Pancho’s. 
Far from being flippant, momentary, it 
grew ... grew, until today it is deeper, more 
rapturous than ever, absorbing them com- 
pletely. A glowing light shines in Jean’s 
eyes as she dwells on the subject. 

“We’re not even engaged,” she says, “but 
there’s plenty of time for that. Each of us 
thinks we’re much too young and inexperi- 
enced now ever to consider such an im- 
portant step ... but we’ve told each other of 
our devotion and hopes for the future. For 
the time being, we’re content to go on as we 
are. 

“We shall not marry until we can really 
devote ourselves to living our own lives. 
We're both young—only  eighteen—and 
there’s so much each of us has to do. Pancho 
has his own career to think of .. . he’s just 
starting, you know... and I have my own 
work. You can’t successfully combine being 
a wife and actress at the same time. So we 
are waiting until some time later when each 
of us is more firmly established. 

“TI wonder sometimes how Hollywood takes 
our romance. I wonder if people really un- 
derstand just how deeply we feel. We love 
each other so devotedly, our relationship is 
so sweet and there is only brightness and 
light for the future that it may be somewhat 
difficult to comprehend. Neither of us, 
though, has’ set any definite date for an un- 
derstanding, for a certain course of action 
... we are living the present with a very 
full sense of anticipation that is completely 
satisfying now. 

“Pancho and I first avowed our feelings 
toward each other a year ago last March, at 
a class dance. We slipped. away into the 
garden to be alone, and there, in the moon- 
light—it was a very beautiful night, I re- 
member, warm and balmy, and Spring filled 
the air—we changed from two gay children 
to a deadly serious boy and girl. We ad- 
mitted what each of us had known for nearly 
two years, yet had never spoken . . . we were 
in love. ; 

“Up until that moment, we had smiled at 
each other, waved across the campus, Pancho 
always had managed to dance at least one 
dance with me at every party we attended 
.. . but we had never permitted ourselves a 
confession. Why, we had never even had a 
date. Of course, that evening in March, 
both our lives changed.” 

There is something so genuinely sincere, 
so trusting, so fine and sweet in this love 
of Jean’s that it is expressive of her entire 
nature. Hers has not been the happy ex- 
istence that most (Please turn to page 56) 
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In the ghostly “Old Dark House." His pain-seamed face lent itself to “The Mummy's" make-up. In England they called him "The Ghoul." 


KARLOFE | 
THE UNCANNY 


Fame came to Boris Karloff 


—but his path was weird, 


cruel, a torment to his soul 


By JACK JAMISON 


HE thing that reached out and got hold of all of us, 

| the first time we ever saw Boris Karloff in a picture, 

was what we saw in his face. It isn’t enough to call 

it personality, or even a personality. If ever a face 

showed a man’s history, his whole experience, everything 
that he has gone through, that face is Boris’! 

Pass over the fact that he is a fine actor. Everybody 
knows that what counts on the screen isn’t acting so much 
as what we see, with our inner vision, in the actor as a 
person. And people go out of the theater, after they have 
seen Karloff, saying, with a little shudder: “That man 
must have gone through hell!” 

He has. 

The producers know it—or, if they don’t know it, they 
feel it; they see in his face just what we do. That is why 
they give him the roles they do, from the hideous creature 
he played in “The Mummy” or his 
role in “The Lost Patrol,” where, a 
British cavalryman gone insane on 
religion, he walked out over the 
desert dunes clothed in rags, carry- 
ing a flimsy cross made of saplings, 
to convert the Arabs who promptly 
sent him crumpling into the sand 
with their rifle bullets. 

Those deep-cut lines of bitter- 
hess in Boris’ face are there with 
good reason. Boris knows all 
there is to know of bitterness. 
Such bitterness that he can say. 
“Tn a few years I will be fifty years 
old. I have been what the world 
calls a success for only these last 
five or six years. I dwell on these 
Six years, and on the years still left 
for me, however few they may be, 
and try to forget the lean, empty 
years. I work in my garden, I 
Swim in my pool—and I look: at 
tomorrow.” It is a tired man who 
Says that; a man tired by a long, a 
life-long and wearisome journey 
through tragic circumstance. 

Fifty years, to know happiness! 

Boris was born in Dulwich, a 
suburb of London, in 1887, the 
youngest (Please turn to page 50) 


Many years, it has taken this man to find happiness. But at last he finds 
it, in his home and his wife, with whom he is pictured here at the left. 
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In Sir James Barrie's whimsical "Little Minister," Katharine reaches new heights. 


cus has been the interest of Sinclair 

Lewis. He has paid little attention, 
beyond endorsing its checks, to Hollywood’s 
show or its artists. Now it can be printed 
that Mr. Lewis chooses as the finest artist 
of the American screen—Katharine Hep- 
burn. This is more than news—it is a piece 
for the NEW New Movie. 

Here is his reason for selecting Miss Hep- 
burn: “She has rhythm, she moves, there is 
a mobility about her that is as constant as 
the flow of a river. She has poise that is 
arresting. She is never, as so many of the 
screen stars are, static.” 

Frankly, I was astonished at his choice. 
The lean and leggy Kate never meant any 
more to me than a forehead (like a pros- 
cenium), a mouth and a pair of stilts. But 
she is Mr. Lewis’ screen girl and that’s some- 
thing. Let’s see if we can find what that 
something is. 

Now Mr. Lewis is America’s best known, 
if you will not admit (as I do), greatest 


ck great American three-ringed cir- 
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author, and a pageant of women have 
crossed his pages leaping out at you, say, 
with all the vitality of Ann Vickers. Maybe 
this is the tie-up, the reason for his choice, 
for Miss Hepburn has vitality, albeit of the 
shot-in-the-arm kind. 

I will not admit, however, that it is the 
real reason; to determine that you have to 
consider factors in the characteristics of 
both. Let’s run the pair of them down and 
see how closely Tomboy Katie, of Hartford, 
compares with the gangling, explosive “Red” 
of Sauk Center. 

Consider Kate’s career. Does she really 
mean, actually deserve, the box-office plaudits 
she has won? Does she merit the distinction 
Mr. Lewis has laid on her towseled head? 
Only a few years ago she was the leading 
door-bell ringer of Broadway, a pest to the 
casting agents and a nuisance to producers. 
She was trying to get a job—a stage-struck 
gal from Connecticut. 

Finally she landed as an understudy to 
Hope Williams—as sure an instance of cast- 


Wide World 


INCLAIR 


Douglas Gilbert, a personal 
friend of the famous novelist 
who won the Nobel Prize in 
Literature, compares him with 
the star of his choice in this 
keenly analytical article. Does 
Sinclair Lewis choose Katharine 
Hepburn as the finest star be- 


cause she is his spiritual twin? 


By 
DOUGLAS 
GILBERT 


. . . Again, in "The Little Minister." 


ing to type as the Broadway lads have ever 
exhibited. But Katharine’s Hope never 
materialized. Miss Williams never got sick. 
And Miss Hepburn languished in the wings 
shifting her shoulder straps in uneasy 
futility. 

I think Broadway, and of course when I 
say Broadway I mean the legitimate stage, 
was always a little frightened of her. There 
is a neurotic stimulation about her that is 
incoherently violent. She is a network of 
haywires, livid as a flickering Neon light 
that has something wrong with its 
gadgets. 

But she can take it. That’s what the gals 
like about her, and the men too, and Mr. 
Lewis. Although I am no stickler for her 
art I salute her for her courage. The weary 
round of steps she trekked to land a part 
have been as torturing as the beatings she 
has taken from the critics. They called her 
“immature” and “‘over-emphatic.” 

This has been her cross. She’s carried it 
like a man. Last season she opened in an 
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LEWIS PICKS HEPBURN 


English play called “The Lake,” a social 
whoop-te-doo that was very, very British and 
that was right up the alley of the Bryn Mawr 
Katharine. It was a mess and it flopped. 
And to the credit of Katharine, who got no 
rave notices for her acting, it can be said 
she was a good deal better than her role. 

From another standpoint “The Lake” is 
frightfully important, for it justifies the red 
badge of courage I have pinned to her boyish 
form. 

This, in the event that you don’t know, is 
the background of that production in so far 
as it affects Miss Hepburn. She was then, 
in Hollywood, gliding to Garbo heights as a 
box-office pay-off, an achievement won for 
her work in “Morning Glory” which 
made her an academician; I mean 
she won the 1932 award for the best 
performance. 

What a curious position! Virtually 
a ham on Broadway, a recognized 
star on the screen. I needn’t remind 
you of the acclaim that is hers in pic- 
tures. And nobody had to remind 
the Broadway producers that here 
was a set-up to make a lot of dough. 
It was good show-business (and it 
still was justified even if ‘“The Lake” 


... Ina scene from "Christopher Strong.” 


did fold), to bring back the gal who had 
flopped on Broadway (1), to give her the 
chance to justify legitimately her, if you 
will forgive me, reel life; (2) divert the 
stream of pence she was funnelling into 
picture palaces into the box-office of the 
more intimate theater. 

She had, I repeat, to justify herself. There 
is a yarn told about her; that in her state- 
room on the train, en route to Washington 
where “The Lake” was to open, she was so 
nervous she could scarcely speak above a 
whisper. The Broadway opening that fol- 
lowed must have been agony to her. Any 
“first night” in New York is no set-up, as 
every actor, however iced his arteries, will 
tell you. Many of them take a double Scotch 
and soda before their entrance. Incidentally, 
this practice used always to make the late 
David Belasco furious. He told me once 
that “only the hams need it.’”’ And he used 
to tell his company, too, often shaming them 
into denying themselves this artificial forti- 
fication. 
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Well, here was Katharine Hepburn, back 
on Broadway carrying the amazing burden 
of having to make good after all she had 
been to the picture public. And she took it 
in her stride. Even with hers, she couldn’t 
leap the footlights. But, if she faltered, no 
arm had to catch her. Such fortitude does 
not appeal to Mr. Lewis alone. 

“Hollywood,” she once said, “hasn’t done 
a thing for me. Nor do I wish it to. What- 
ever comes to me I want to come through my 
own efforts. That attitude may seem un- 
grateful. But I don’t mean it that way. 

“Just because my first appearance in “A 
Bill of Divorcement’ happened to be success- 
ful is no reason why I should kneel in thanks- 


Do you agree that "Spitfire," 
in which Miss Hepburn is pic- 
tured below, was her best role? 


giving to Hollywood.” You see? Head high, 
chin up, not out. 

And then she spoiled it all. 
had John Barrymore in it. That’s why it 
was successful. I just tagged along.” These 
are gracious remarks. But nobody can con- 
vince me that they were uttered from the 
Hepburn heart. 

She redeemed this in her concluding re- 
marks which are Hepburn again and not 
hooey. ‘To me Hollywood is just another 
place of pavements, shops and people rush- 
ing like mad. I’ve done things for myself all 
my life. I’ve fought for what I wanted— 
and gotten most of the things. And I intend 
to continue doing that. I don’t want Holly- 
wood’s help.” 

This alone would justify Mr. Lewis’ ac- 
claim. 

I wonder if Miss Hepburn can offer him a 
wreath. She ought to. For I can think of 
no two celebrities whose characteristics 
merge with such delightful humanness. For 
despite Miss Hepburn’s phony femininity in 
her films, she is all girl—and all youth. I 
don’t see her as the blase type of the over- 
wrought neurotic in “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment.” There is too much of the wood-sprite 
in Hepburn who, I like to fancy, and I fancy 


“The picture 


. Or was it as Jo in "Little Women"? 


Mr. Lewis does also, is waiting, just 
back of the barn, for a romp through the 
fields. That’s why her best role is “‘Spit- 
fire.’ And why her “Little Minister” 
provokes such a storm of controversy. 
I admire her studio for thus casting her. 
It was as brave as she is. It was diffi- 
cult to imagine her in so soft a thing 
as the subtlety of Barrie. And how 
sincerely she demonstrates that she is 
flesh as well as bone! Almost, Mr. Lewis 
has picked her for me as well as himself. 

I can well fancy her as a character in one 
of the Lewis novels. For her roots, as his, 
are deep in the soil. Always she sways like 
a stalk of corn in a wind-swept field. She 
is that strong, that fruitful. She belies, if 
you will analyze her, the perfumed pet with 
lips smeared like a red wound. Look at her, 
as I like to believe Mr. Lewis does, in the 
sun. 

This is the light of Mr. Lewis’s vision. 
Show me a page of his books that are livid 
with the synthetic (Please turn to page 56) 
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Measure your own charm and beauty 
with the yard stick used by famous 
directors and producers in Hollywood 


double. If she doesn’t resemble you 

closely enough to be taken for a twin 
sister, you and she at least have enough 
facial features, gestures or tricks of expres- 
sion in common to make your friends think 
of you when they see her picture cast on the 
screen. The chances are that this Hollywood 
double of yours not only resembles you in 
appearance but that she and you are some- 
thing alike in your tastes and disposition, 
since superficial appearance is usually a re- 
flection of innate characteristics. 

Practically every type of girl, European 
or American, is represented among the stars 
and featured players in Hollywood. In fact, 
producers and casting directors are inclined 
to select talent on the basis of type as much 
as through the consideration of sheer beauty 
and loveliness. Hence the clever actress, 
with her eye on Hollywood stardom, strives 
to accentuate and define—through dress, cos- 
metics, make-up and manners—the charac- 
teristics of the type to which she belongs. 
If she is one of the smart sophisticated type, 
she does not make the mistake of doing her 
hair like a hoyden. If she is the American 
athletic girl, she avoids wearing clothes de- 
signed for a Spanish or French siren. 

All this has given American girls and 
women a new measuring stick for feminine 
charm and appeal. It has widened our vision 
and made beauty a much more interesting 
thing to talk about than when it was mea- 
sured by a single standard. 

In the time and place where the tall blonde 
was the ideal of beauty, the petite brunette 
didn’t have a chance. At the time when only 
frail, languorous girls were considered charm- 
ing, the athletic fresh-air girl had nothing to 
brag about but good health and a pleasant 
smile. Now every type of girl has a chance. 
The important thing to do is to learn your 
type and make the most of it, by means of 
dress, make-up and manner. Being truer 
to your type you will be truer to yourself, 
and will thus gain greater self-confidence 
and more definite charm. 

Stars and featured players in Hollywood 
can help you in this quest better than any 
other women in the world. Close study of 
your Hollywood type in motion pictures will 
be of great help in this task of self-expres- 
sion, and there is also much to be gained 


G eerie in Hollywood you have a 
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from a knowledge of how this type sister of 
yours chooses to play the role of a woman of 
type similar to her own and yours. But even 
so, the time, setting and situations of the 
picture may call for make-up, manners and 
costumes that would be out of place at 
home, or in the usual social surroundings. 

Colbert, you’ll agree, is a very charming 
representative of the siren, but she is by no 
means the only example for the siren type 
of girl. There is Dolores Del Rio for a 
thoroughly Latin type of siren and Lupe 
Velez, as well as the alluring Marlene 
Dietrich, with Carole Lombard as a tall 
blond representative of the type, and Merle 
Oberon if you want a thoroughly English 
version, and the newcomer, Ketti Gallian, 
shows how provocative a French blonde 
can be. 

We all know well-dressed young women 
who in one way or another suggest Kay 
Francis, but there are dozens of other Hol- 
lywood stars from whom the sophisticated 
well-dressed woman can choose her Holly- 


Columbia 


Nancy Carrot 
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A NEW SERVICE FROM HOLLY- 
WOOD FOR READERS OF NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE 


And now to help you, and other 
readers of New Movie Magazine, we 
have arranged to provide something 
entirely new in the way of personal 
service. Write to the Hollywood 
Type Editor, care of New Movie 
Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, giving a brief description of 
yourself—your height, weight, hair 
and eye coloring—and the name of 
the star or featured player whom you 
think you most resemble. If you have 
an inexpensive photograph or snap- 
shot of yourself enclose it in your 
letter. In reply, our Hollywood beauty 
and fashion editors will give you ad- 
vice and suggestions regarding make- 
up, dress, coiffure, etc., most appropri- 
ate to the type to which you belong. 


wood type. Norma Shearer, for instance, or 
Gloria Swanson, or Peggy Fears or Jane 
Wyatt who is defined in Hollywood as a per- 
fect metropolitan type. 

For the charming girl who inclines a little 
to the serious side, there is Helen Hayes, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Helen Twelvetrees and 
Rosemary Ames. For the athletic or out-of- 
door girls, we have stars as widely varied 
as Maureen O’Sullivan, Gloria Stuart, and 
Nancy Carroll as a perfect representative of 
the vivacious Irish type. 

Janet Gaynor heads the list for the sweet 
girlish type. Joan Crawford is the perfect 
dancing lady, Ruby Keeler is the American 
dream girl type, Alice Faye is the torch 
singer type, platinum blonde and dynamic. 
Mona Barrie is defined as the typical English 
aristocrat, while Myrna Loy is one of the 
outstanding examples of the real American 
girl. Constance Bennett is the languorous 
blonde. 

And so it goes in Hollywood where every 
star stands out as a vivid example of a 
definite type of lovely woman. 
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Kay Francis Warner Joan Crawford 
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United Artists 


Gloria Stuart Claudette Colbert Paramount Anna Sten 


Universal 


a‘ REO Constance Bennett 20th Century Mary Pickford United Artists 
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Bugene Robert Richee 
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THREE PAIRS OF PLAYERS who bring us love in three 
moods. At the top of the page, Bing Crosby and Kitty 
Carlisle typify light, frothy gaiety. You'll see them as 
a princess and a waiter in “Here Is My Heart.” In the 
center are John Boles and Gloria Swanson of “Music 
in the Air’’—singing stars too, but accentuating a mood 
of more serious romance. And last but not least, William 
Powell and Myrna Loy, who, by public demand, recap- 


ture the mood of “The Thin Man” in “Evelyn Prentice.” 


Russell Ball 


Otto Dyar 
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New Movie proudly heralds an event in screen history 


GRAND OPER 


With all 


Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. DeMille, with their daughter 


Lynn, photographed at a recent premiere. 
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and all the glamour of youthful picture players 


the glorious voices of the stage 


It is yours. 


to you is written by the man who has made 


Two dramatic scenes from the experimental reel, with Henry Hull as the clown. 


It is on its way to you. 


This story of how it comes 


it possible 


By WILLIAM DeMILLE 


LARA and I were at the opera. 
Clara, be it known, is not only my 
wife, ““Miss Beranger,’” but my most 
trusted scenario writer. 

“Pagliacci” was drawing to its dramatic 
end and we were thrilling to its powerful 
closing measures when we had the misfor- 
tune to open our eyes. 

The illusion vanished. 

The stage was peopled with aged folk of 
waistlines not only generous but positively 
philanthropic, accompanied by a few of their 
grandchildren. In the center lay the recum- 
bent body of the slain Nedda, suggesting not 
so much the mountains of Nevada as those 
of Colorado. 

“Too bad,” said Clara. 

“What is?” 

“That everything which goes into the ear 
is so lovely, while everything which goes into 
the eye is so—” 

“You promised to give up that word,” I 
interrupted. 


“There are occasions, my dear,” she re- 
joined sweetly, ‘““when no other word seems 
to satisfy the soul.” 

“It may be,” I suggested, “that we who are 
used to the pictorial beauty of the screen, the 
intimacy of its emotion, the realism of its 
detail, find it hard to get dramatic value 
from the crude, exaggerated method of 
operatic acting.” 

“Wouldn’t it be great, though,” she said, 
“If we could combine what grand opera has 
to give the ear with what the screen gives 
the eye?” 

“You mean put grand opera on the 
screen ?”’ 

“Absolutely.” 

“It has been tried, my poor child,” I said, 
“and has demonstrated that what is merely 
a misfortune in the opera-house becomes a 
catastrophe in a close-up.” 

We were walking home by now. 

“But why hasn’t anyone found a way to 
do it?” she inquired. (Please turn to page 68) 
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HOLLYWOOD 
ENTERTAINS 


—Maintaining the vogue for 
open air rancho parties, while 


the rest of us freeze 


By GRACE KINGSLEY 


Wide World 


Marian Marsh and Joey Ray, 
master of ceremonies at the Ebell 
Club frolic. A new romance? 


Wide World 


Phil Regan, former New York 
policeman; now crooning in 
Warner Pictures, Dixie Lee— 
(Mrs. Bing Crosby)—James Cag- 
ney, and Frances Shortell gath- 
ered at the Lloyd Bacon party. 


Wide World 


Left: Joe E. Brown was much in evidence at the Lloyd Bacon 
party and entertained with some of the stunts from his newest 
picture. Above: Mrs. Pat O'Brien and Louise Fazenda, guests 
at the same charming affair, spent the evening picking figs! 


B4 


And giving parties at their 
haciendas. 

Louise Fazenda says she is pump- 
kin conscious even now. She and 
her husband, Hal Wallis, the pro- 
ducer, have bought a ranch in San 
Fernando Valley, and are building 
themselves a Mexican farmhouse. 
Polly Moran is buying a ranch out 
there. Louise says she and Hal are 
going to raise white mice on their 
ranch (but she grinned when she 
said it), and Polly says she is going 
to raise razzberries. 

“And who’s going to raise Cain?” 
inquired Bing Crosby. 

“Oh, we’re going to keep that ele- 
ment out,” retorted Louise. 

Anyway, you would surely have 
thought you were back in those ro- 
mantic old Spanish days of Cali- 
fornia if you had been at the party 
which Director Lloyd Bacon gave 
for his wife on her birthday, at 
their San Fernando Valley ranch. 

I suppose there weren’t any 
swimming pools or badminton 
courts in those days, such as the 
Bacons have. But you could gather 
fruit from the trees in the orchard, 
and dance in the big grape arbors, 
and eat Spanish food in the evening 
before a huge fire, just as we did. 

Louise Fazenda, Dixie Lee Crosby 
and Mrs. Pat O’Brien climbed a big 
old fig tree and ate figs as they sat 
on the limbs, though there were 
plenty of figs on a big plate in the 
patio. 

One of these gadget bracelets, on which 
you hang jewel-studded bangles on each suc- 
ceeding birthday or Christmas—or any other 
holiday—was Mr. Bacon’s birthday present 
to his wife. She says she isn’t going to let 
even St. Patrick’s day go by without a pres- 
ent! Anyway, wouldn’t a diamond studded 
shamrock be just too cute? 


Far folk are all going rancher! 


If you think Bing Crosby sings lullabys 
to those twins, you are mistaken. But he 
said he had to leave the party early to get 
any sleep. 

“T had thought it would be a swell idea,” 
Bing explained, ‘‘to build the nursery right 
next to our bedroom. But who could antici- 
pate twins! And they yell in relays!” 


HEN Louise Fazenda gives a birthday 

party for seventeen people she doesn’t 
confine herself to one little stingy cake. She 
gives each guest a cake. 

That’s what she did the night she enter- 
tained all the people who had had birthdays 
during the month. And each cake had its 
full quota of candles, too. Among those 
whose natal days occurred during said 
month, and who helped celebrate, were Hal 
Wallis, the producer, Louise’s husband; Mrs. 
Lloyd Bacon, Claudette Colbert, Mrs. Mer- 
vyn LeRoy, Ricardo Cortez, Robert Kane, 
Mrs. Lionel twill, Mrs. Raoul Walsh, 
Harry Joe Brown, Margaret Lindsay and 
Jean Hersholt. 


R. AND MRS HARRY LACHMAN 
L have a warm spot in their hearts for 
young romance. 

They proved it by giving a party in honor 
of Frank Lawton and Evelyn Laye, Jean- 
ette MacDonald and Robert Ritchie, and 
Elizabeth Allan and her husband, Bill 
O’Brien, who was leaving at once for Lon- 
don after a visit to his wife. 

The Lachmans had known Frank and 
Evelyn in London, (Please turn to page 67) 
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STRAIGHT FROM RKO’S CASTING DIRECTOR COMES THIS NEWS OF 


What WON'T Get You 


into the Movies 


KATHRYN WHITE, ace writer, dares to smash the bunk 


about “studio requirements.” 


couldn’t walk into a single casting office 
in Hollywood today, and get a job!—not 
even a day’s work as an extra....! 

If George Raft were next in line, behind 
Janet, the casting director’d laugh at him. 

“You haven’t got a chance of getting into 
pictures,” the director’d tell him. ‘“You’re 
too much of a runt. Grow half a foot and 
maybe you could get by as an extra.” 

Gary Cooper’d show up, and the casting 
director’d wave him wearily away. “Too 
tall an’ too skinny, an’ besides, y’look like a 
hick-town drugstore cowboy. We want so- 
phistication.”’ 

Jean Harlow’d appear, and the casting 
director’d look with interest at her physical 


| F Janet Gaynor were an “unknown,” she 


“STAY AWAY FROM HOLLYWOOD! 
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Ann Dvorak 


George Raft 


The truth 


qualifications. Then she’d say something 
and the casting director would sigh and say: 
“Nope. Not with THAT voice!” 

Mae West would undulate up to him next, 
and the casting director wouldn’t give her 
a second look. “Baby,” he’d inform her, 
“you've got about twenty pounds too much 
beef! Move on!” 

And if Katharine Hepburn should burst in 
on him, he’d scream, ““Take her away! Take 
her away! She hasn’t got a single thing it 
takes!” 


ND all of that (those samples are only a 

few of the possible scores) goes to show 
what ?—well, principally, two points: 

First—Success for any unknown trying to 


IF YOU LOOK LIKE ONE OF THESE 


Jean Harlow 


will startle you 


crash pictures today is as remote as the 
poles. 

Second—Because of the cast-iron casting 
system which is rigidly in force in Holly- 
wood today, there are unquestionably many 
Mae Wests, many would-be Hepburns, many 
possible box-office successes like Gaynor, 
many potentially great screen stars actually 
trying to get a chance in movies—and yet 
you'll never see them on the screen, because 
they can’t get by the casting office MUSTS 
Ande VEO SHUNGI Sa eee 

Of those MUSTS and MUSTN’TS, here 
are the details. And, if you’ve ever had any 
dream of trying to get into pictures—if 
you ve thrilled at being told you’re a “second 
Gaynor” or (Please turn to page 57) 


Gary Cooper 
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Movie Highlights of the Year 
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WHAT TO EXPECT IN 
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"The Little Minister'’ was well-known to your father 
and mother, with its tale of a girl and a young 
parson in old Scotland. 


this month. Ye olde reportere is on the 
verge of writer’s cramp and athlete’s 
foot from trekking hither and yon, making 
jittery jots on the latest studio activities. 
Not good, but still . . . St. Vitus dance and 
two broken legs would be worse. 
On the “Mighty Bar- 
THE MIGHTY um” set, we snuck up on 


Patines doing around the studio lots 


iis a tete-a-tete between Wal- 
UNITED antists lace Beery, who plays 
IB OWIPMCLTD 5 imc! dl Oe 


Schenck, financial backer of the enterprise. 
Expecting to hear a hefty dissertation on 
over-head, schedule, and stuff, we put on 
our long, gray beard, cocked our good ear to 
starboard, and... what did we hear? 
Nothing any more scandalous than the rela- 
tive merits of “Rainbow” and “Endeavor” ; 
and the swell time Joe had at the real 
Barnum & Bailey circus, feeding peanuts to 
the elephants! 

While waiting for Director Walter Lang 
to call for ““Action!”’, we wandered across the 
stage to a set that represented a nineteenth 
century “general store,’ with the old pickle 
barrels, cracker boxes, and all the things so 
dear to the hearts of anybody’s grandpas. It 
was a grubby looking place, but the property 
man assured us that the research work on 
that particular set had been something to 
fret about, as every prune and pickle must 
be true to the period. 

Rochelle Hudson, Barnum’s ward, wan- 
dered about the set in long braids and 
magenta dimity, while Janet Beecher, Bar- 
num’s long-suffering wife, stepped out of 
smart drawing-room roles, long enough to 
be severe, though still charming, in cork- 
screw curls and print gingham. 

They were shooting the scene where Janet 
discovers that her no-good husband has 
taken the $250.00 she gave him for a ticket 
back home and (Please turn to page 71) 
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NEW FILMS 


Comedies, tragedies, mysteries, romance,— 
how to pick the show you want to see is 
always a problem. A glance at New Movie’s 


list will solve it for you 


By BARBARA BARRY 


Nancy Carroll, a prizefighter, a 

rival, and a crime that might be- 

committed but isn't, make up the 
tricky "Jealousy." 


gf 
% 


“It's a Gift" offers W. C. Fields with old tricks 
and new, really funny dialogue, and a story 
about a Hoboken family making a cross-con- 

tinental tour in an automobile. 


eae Eo 


"Concealment," with Barbara Stanwyck and 

Warren William, is a tangle of politics and mystery, 

while (above, right) Steffi Duna and Regis Toomey 
offer "Girl of the Islands." 


Above: Edward Ellis, 
Paul Kelly and Ed- 
ward Arnold in "The 
President Vanishes." 


Below: Claude 
Rains and Lionel At- 
will in a scene from 
"The Man Who Re- 
claimed His Head." 


Above: Paul 
Muni, in "'Bor- 
dertown," is a 


Mexican trying 
to change his 
nationality. 


Francis Lederer is an immigrant, Ginger Rogers is 
a chorus-girl with a newsboy brother. "Romance 
in Manhattan" is tearful. 
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The picture George M. Cohan 
made in Hollywood was a failure, 
but it wasn't his fault. 


Cohan does a little bit of clowning between takes on 
."'Gambling,"” for Dorothy Burgess, Director Rowland V. 
Lee, and the vivacious Wynne Gibson. 


Left: Dorothy Burgess steps into (| close-up with Broad- Dancer, playwright, actor, song-writer, million- 
way's own ‘song-and-dance man," who has been called the — aire, Cohan is not too proud to lend a helping 
theater's most gifted jack-of-all-trades. hand with a curling-iron. 


The studios hinted they’d leave California if 
Upton Sinclair was elected governor. Would it 
be so awful? Take a look at these stiils of 


pictures now shooting at the studios in the East 


The East goes inforrealism. Needing gypsies 
for extras, the studio hired real ones. 


Talent of all kinds is plentiful in the 

East. One player in “Once in a Blue 

Moon" is the rotund Nikita Balieff, of 
the famous Russian Ballet. 


Right: Jimmy Savo, whom the picture 
stars, also failed in Hollywood, though 
his fame in vaudeville is international. 
With him here is Whitney Bourne who 
co-stars in this production. 


Lovely Edwina Armstrong's is a name 
you've never heard, yet she may steal 
the picture and stardom. 
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Winslow, who 
puzzling 
at the left. 


We keep our promises. The junior stars themselves 


have written this for you. 


The letter below is easy 


enough—but can you read the “rebus” at the left? 


lar correspondent, decided to 

take a trip to New York. So, 
in his absence, his friends Dick Win- 
slow and Ben Alexander have turned 
out this column for you. Dick you 
have seen in “Flirtation Walk” and 
“There’s Always Tomorrow,’ and 
Ben—grown up now—is the famous 
child actor of silent film days. 

The young fellows and girls re- 
ferred to by their first names in the 
letter at the left are all junior Holly- 
wood stars—Jackie Coogan, Grace 
Durkin, Clara Lou Sheridan, Gwen- 
dolyn Gilly, Robbin Ainsley, Trent 
Durkin, Frank Losee, Ida Lupino, 
Bob Hoover, and Tom Brown. 

And here is Ben’s let- 
ter: 


Dear Henry :— 

Family tradition has it 
that I have been known 
to write but one letter in 
my lifetime. With one 
possible exception (one 
day circumstances forced 
me to forge my father’s 
name to a badly scribbled 
note explaining my ab- 
sence from _ school) I 
should say the claim is 
quite true. And, were it 
not that events here in 
Hollywood demand your 
attention, I should not 
think of spoiling so envia- 
ble a record. However, 
understanding your crav- 
ing for news, I have let 
down and will endeavor 
to satisfy your thirst with 


Hire WILLSON, our regu- 


“Who’s doing what and 
where in Hollywood.” 
Pal, this sudden urge of 
yours to train-hop to the 
bright-lights and ticket- 
scalpers has caused you to 
miss out on a lot of swell 
parties: Here’s one that was a nifty. 
You remember Bob Hoover? Oh, of 
course you do, you know, ‘Scion of 
prominent Beverly Hills Family 
Grabbed for Flickers.” Well, Bob 
had been planning this giddy whirl 
for some time, everything was set, 
all the gang invited, and everyone 
had set that night aside to give it 
the works, swim, eat, dance, eat 
again, etc. Now get this: The day 
before the big party, Hoover was 
coming back from Catalina in their 
boat and when he got to the landing 
forgot how to stop the thing. In- 
stead of waiting for it to run out of 
gas or something, guess what he did 
(this'll kill you Graham) he sticks 
his foot in the fly-wheel. After they 
had run the engine backwards for 
about ten minutes they finally get 
his leg out and rushed it (Bob too) 
to the hospital. The next day, Bob ly- 
ing in bed with his leg suspended 
from the ceiling, tried to phone the 
gang and call the party off, but no 
soap. We’re not going to let a little 
thing like a crushed leg interfere 
with our party. We all hollered like 


forty or sixty pages of 


blazes and he had the party. I won’t 
dwell long on the party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoover, pinch-hitting for Bob 
as hosts, were delightful in their 
roles and completely baffled me with 
their ability to be everywhere at 
once. I have a list here of those 
present and will pick out a few 
names at random so you can see just 
what you missed. Sue Carol heads 
the stack followed by Jackie Wells— 
Helen Mack—Anita Louise and 
Tommy—Jack Coogan—Toby Wing 
(yes, that’s still going )—Eric Linden 
—George Woolcott—Howard Wilson 
and Hen—Hey what’s this, it says 
you were there and were the guest 
of honor too— ‘Honoring Mr. Henry 
Willson, Mr. Willson is leaving for 
New York tomorrow.” Well, I can’t 
help it. If Gwynne Pickford hadn’t 
been there I might have seen you but 
as it was I didn’t see any one. Fo- 
give-me. i 

Arlene Judge—just say that name 
over to yourself a couple of times 
and see if it doesn’t do something to 
you. It does me, makes me think of 
Coney Island—airplane time-tables— 
dough in my pocket—Harpo Marx 
as president—fun in a mad house— 
lion hunting with tennis racquets. 
There is something about Judge Jr., 
that I can never express, she looks 
always as if she were about to jump 
through a base drum, or skate 
through a church, and I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if some day she sud- 
denly vanished into thin air. But 
enough of this, I’m sure you’ve gath- 
ered by now that I think she is tops. 
We collided on the street the other 
day and she announced she was about 
to go to school. After the obvious 
“Well, its about time” from me she 
explained that as a matter of fact 
she and Anita Louise, Tom Brown 
and Frank Albertson were all going 
to school together, that it was Fox’s 
idea and they were calling the re- 
sult “Bachelor of Arts.” For your 
information, Willson, it is John 
Erskine’s latest book, and if that un- 
holy-four will stay in one place long 
enough to be photographed it should 
be a pip. 

Drove sixty miles the other day 
to watch the Paramount company 
shooting “Lives of a Bengal Lan- 
cer.” On arriving, found the entire 
company pitching pennies while 
the corps of second assistants 
scoured the hills looking for Gary 
Cooper and Dick Cromwell. Cooper 
had just gotten a new high-powered 
rifle with telescopic sights. 

Now a few notes copied off my cuff 
—Polly Ann Young and Bill Bake- 
well still holding hands—The very 
newest heat wave is Judith Allen 
and Don Cook—Ginger and Lew have 
given up ping-pong for bowling— 
Please send us all a lot of postcards 
with a X marking your room then 
come on home—On second thought, 
just send the cards. 


Regards, 
BEN ALEXANDER. 
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THREE 
SQUARE 
MEALS 


FOR PHILLIPS HOLMES 


Tower Studios 


Fourteen hours of hard work 


a day in Hollywood call 


for carefully considered, well- 
balanced meals 


Breakfast at Home (8:30) 

Orange juice, grapefruit or stewed 
prunes; Cereal with cream, or bacon 
and eggs, or liver; Coffee and toast. 

Luncheon at the Studio (12 to 12:30) 
Tomato juice cocktail; Substantial meat 
or egg dish, such as Veal Parmigiano, 
stew, hash goulash or rice with poached 
eggs; Salad; Coffee or tea. 

Dinner at Home (Any time from 6 to 9) 
Soup; Lamb chops, steak, potatoes, peas 
or other vegetables; Salad; Custard, 
jelly, rice pudding or other simple des- 
sert; Demi-tasse. 

Late supper (At the studio in case of late 
work) 

Substantial sandwiches — preferably 
ham and eggs—with coffee for all con- 
cerned—players and crew. 


That, briefly, is what Phillips Holmes, 
whose latest picture is Universal’s “Million 
Dollar Ransom,” indicated as a typical daily 
diet when working on a picture in Holly- 
wood. 

“You food writers have said a lot about 
Hollywood reducing diets,’ said Mr. Holmes. 
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“You’d give a fairer picture of Hollywood 
if you said something about the more sub- 
stantial diet that an actor has to have if 
he wants to keep up his strength during 
the strenuous business of making a picture. 
Actually I have to eat as much as I pos- 
sibly can in order to keep from losing 
weight, and to counteract the exhausting 
effects of long hours of hard physical work 
and nervous pressure. 

“Let’s say we have twenty-eight days at 
a stretch on a single picture. That means 
sometimes working seventeen or eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, with an aver- 
age of fourteen hours every day. It means 
getting up in time for breakfast at half- 
past eight, and the only late hours we can 
keep are the nights we work on the set. 
Just try going through that on a light diet, 
and see how you would feel.” 

Luncheon, as Mr. Holmes explained, is a 
more or less regular meal, at the studio, but 
cooks in Hollywood have to be adaptable and 


(Above) Phillips Holmes, whose latest 
picture is Universal's "Million - Dollar 
Ransom."" (Left center) Veal Par- 
migiano, a famous Italian dish that Mr. 
Holmes orders for luncheon or dinner. 
(Left below) Rice and poached eggs 
with grated cheese is another favorite 
dish of this popular young man. 


dinners are chosen accordingly. 
The cook can’t plan a menu with 
elaborate dishes that must be 
served at a precise time. She 
must have either things that can 
be prepared and served any time, 
or things like steaks and chops 
that need very short preparation. 

“Home dinners are of course 
the best,” according to Mr. 
Holmes, “at least when you are 
working. If you are able to get 
off for dinner, you don’t stop to 
take all of your make-up off, and 
you may be too darn tired to take 
it off even when you get home, 
until after you have had some 
good food to restore your 
strength. There you are with your three 
square meals. That’s all except for the 
sandwiches and coffee served on the set 
when you work nights.” 

“What about afternoon tea?’ ventured 
the food reporter. 

That reminded Mr. Holmes that when 
Lowell Sherman was working on “Night 
Life of the Gods,” he used to serve tea at 
four every afternoon, and when Anna Sten 
was making “Nana” she served tea on the 
set every afternoon, with just one thimble- 
ful of rum in each cup. And that, in Mr. 
Holmes’ private opinion, is quite the most 
effective picker-upper in the world for a 
tired actor. 

Try tea a la Sten some time—and if you 
would like to try two of Mr. Holmes’ favor- 
ite luncheon dishes—Veal Parmigiano and 
rice with poached eggs and cheese—send 
a stamped, self addressed envelope to the 


‘food editor, care NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Yount Ua 


This department is the People’s Academy. The people whose 
Their letters serve 


names appear here attend the movies. 


as a guide to the type of entertainment that they like or 


dislike. 


A Keen-Eyed Fan Laurels to recent 

British-made films. 
Productions like “The Private Life of Henry 
the Eighth,” “Catherine the Great,’ ‘‘The 
Constant Nymph,” “The Lost Patrol,’ and 
“The Good Companions” will find a respon- 
Sive audience in this country. 

Why not recognize the increasing prestige 
of English-made pictures and print the most 
interesting high-lights on Britain’s movie 
waterfront? After all, the important thing 
is good pictures, and not whether they are 
made in Hollywood or England. But let’s 
have the movie scoops on this side of the 
Atlantic too.—Vivianne Paley, 112 Monroe 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Congratulations for having noticed it, 
Vivianne. For the first time, the British 
films are really clicking. Watch our columns 
and you'll see that we’re reporting on them. 


Painted Veil I am anxiously awaiting the 
new Garbo movie, “‘Painted 
Veil,” for many reasons. 

I have read Maugham’s story and studied 
its movie possibilities, but try as I may, I 
cannot visualize Garbo as Kitty. It is a great 
pity that whoever was responsible was per- 
mitted the folly of selecting Garbo in this 
role. How very easily this can ruin a star’s 
career and popularity, a fan’s illusions, and 
a good story! I would have liked such a role 
to be given Norma Shearer; she alone would 
give it “just that touch.’—Mrs. Betty 
Nemecek, 3512 E. 106th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

What do you think now that youve seen 
the picture, Betty? 


Shearer's Rebirth After seeing “Rip- 
tide” I was thoroughly 


disgusted with Norma Shearer’s acting. I 


These opinions are their own and do not represent 
NEW MOVIE’S point of view. 


‘‘Una Merkel has 
only to step out on 
the screen and audi- 
ences everywhere 
start to chuckle." 


ae 
“Hats off to Tullio Car- . 
minati for his splendid 
portrayal." And ‘‘Laurels to you, Grace Moore. 
You have proved conclusively that a successful 
picture doesn't have to depend on sex appeal.” 


vowed then and there I’d never go to any 
more of her pictures. All the credit for act- 
ing in the picture went to Herbert Marshall 
and Robert Montgomery. 

Now I have witnessed “The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street” and to me, at least, Norma 
Shearer has been “reborn,” so to speak. She 
lives like a lady and suffers like one. Per- 
haps that was what won me. However, she 
seemed born for such a role and was simply 
beautiful in (Please turn to page 62) 


NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one dollar 
for every interesting and constructive letter 


published. 


Address communications to A- 
Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Stu Erwin's honest, 
grinning face cannot 
be seen too often on 
the screen, many of 
our readers agree. He 
is always entertaining. 


"The thoroughly per- 
sonable James Dunn" 
gets praise for “Have 
a Heart." 


"Patsy Kelly! There's 

a girl | hope we will be 

seeing more of. And Lewis Stone—''Whether 

his part is small or indifferent, there he is, al- 
ways making it count for something." 


A NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE FAN WILL PRESENT THESE AWARDS 


these awards. It is 


vote that will count in the final decision! 


The People’s Academy of Motion Pictures (sponsored by THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE) will present twelve gold medals for what the readers of this maga- 
zine consider to be the twelve outstanding achievements of the year 1934 in the 
films. Letters from our readers, carefully tabulated, will be the sole guides to 


your 
Address letters to The People’s Academy or Dollar Thoughts department of 
this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Write us what you think. Medals will be given for the following: 


1. BEST ALL-AROUND FEATURE PICTURE 5. BEST HUMAN INTEREST PICTURE 9. BEST SHORT REEL PICTURE 


2. BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTRESS) 6. BEST MYSTERY PICTURE 10. BEST NEWSREEL PICTURE 


BEST DIRECTION 


7. BEST ROMANCE 11. 


3. BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTOR) 


4. BEST MUSICAL PICTURE 8. BEST COMEDY 12. BEST STORY 


wherever production schedules permit. All expenses to and from Hollywood 
or New York and entertainment, hotel accommodations, etc., will be borne 
by THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. Be sure to cast your votes very 
carefully and YOU MAY WIN THIS THRILLING TRIP. 


When all these votes are counted at the end of the year, the winners will be named. 
Then the fan whose vote most closely tallies with the final compilation will be given 
a trip to New York or Hollywood to present the awards. The stars and 
producers who win the medals will be there in person to receive them, 


Name Address 
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HOLLYWOOD, 


PAST and FUTURE 


Swami Howe tells the fortunes of the stars! 


By HERB HOWE 


HERB RATES THEM—13 BEST 


ACTORS: 


W. C. Fields 
Paul Muni 

Jean Hersholt 
Charles Laughton 
Walter Connolly 
Otto Kruger 
James Cagney 
Warner Oland 
Jack Oakie 
Leslie Howard 
Lewis Stone 
Charles Ruggles 
5 


ACTRESSES: 


Helen Hayes 

Mae West 
Marjorie Rambeau 
May Robson 
Diana Wynyard 
Greta Garbo 
Katharine Hepburn 
Alison Skipworth 
Beryl Mercer 

Jean Harlow 
Elizabeth Bergner 
Ann Harding 
Claudette Colbert 


Swami Howe, in his 
best turban, stares 
into the future with 


Turpin eyes. for going softie in “Viva Villa.” 


BEST CAST PERFORMANCE: 


GOING UP! 
Names in 1935 


Grace Moore 
Fred Astaire 
Otto Kruger 
Francis Lederer 
Joan Bennett 
Joe Morrison 
Ketti Gallian 
Virginia Bruce 
Jean Muir 
Ginger Rogers 
Robert Donat 
And Lucienne Boyer 


if she can be had. 


*Space being held for “World’s Greatest Actor,’ temporarily in dog house 


Players in “One More River”: Diana Wynyard, Frank 


Lawton, Colin Clive, Mrs. Pat Campbell, Jane Wyatt, Henry Stephenson, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Lionel Atwill, Alan Mowbray, Reginald Denny, Kathleen Howard, Gilbert Emery, E. E. 


Clive, Robert Greig, Gunnis Davis, Temple Piggott. 


ACE DIRECTORS: 


Frank Capra, George Cukor, Richard Boleslavski, Ernst Lubitsch, Rene 


Clair, Alexander Korda, Mervyn LeRoy, James Whale, E. H. Griffith, Sergei Eisenstein. 


City Fathers passed an ordinance banishing seers, clair- 

voyants, palmists, witches and pedlers of goofer dust. The 

only prophet permitted is the weather man who will go on chirping 
“fair and balmy” or be deported as a Red. 

Hollywood is naturally voodoo, with Lady Luck the patron deity. 
Eventually everyone throbs to the drums of black magic. This is 
hardly appropriate to a city whose full name is Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels. 

The civic padres explained in a cautious amendment the law does 
not pertain to religious leaders. I was not aware parsons made 
prophecies apart from the generally accepted one that Hollywood 
is going to hell. Any man in a pulpit can tell us where we’re going 
but if we attempt to tell him we will go straight to the hoosegow and 
that’s no prophecy, it’s law. 

As a result of the prophecy prohibition, we have bootleggers of 
futures. And a great increase in religious leaders. An advertise- 
ment reads: “Rev. Flora Francis, D.D. (formerly Mme. Francis) 
Spiritual Advice daily. Business and Personal.” 

Here is another: “Swami Howe (formerly the Boulevardier) 
Spiritual Dope on Stars, pasts and futures. Get a load.” 


Ne can’t tell fortunes in Hollywood unless you’re a preacher. 


HILE changing from cutaway to robes, I will bore you with 

an account of my visit to the Padre of 
the Sierras. In Santa Barbara this Summer 
I encountered a Wampas Baby star of the 
year 1920 or thereabouts who sort of peter- 
panned. She charted her career by stars, 
numbers, tea grounds, daisy petals and hairs 
yanked from her husband’s head, now bald, 


Right: Herb thinks 
1934 will long be re- 
membered as the Year 
of the Great Plague 
of Infant Prodigies. 
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and landed on the rocks where she remains 
as forlorn as a lighthouse. Yet she’s still 
very voodoo. She beguiled me to the Sooth- 
sayer—I mean the Padre—of the Sierras. 
He was too too marvelous, she said. At first 
sight of her he had declared her an actress. 
I agreed this was too marvelous as no one 
else ever had guessed it. As I entered the 
sanctuary the Padre shot a finger at me: 
“You are going to head a big corporation.” 

Well, God help the poor stockholders, was 
my own personal reaction. 
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Looking ahead into 1935, Herb sees the future as a jumble of Folies Bergere and Gold Digger Girls with Shakespeare 


Dante and Dickens. Maybe he’s just speaking as one Old Master to another—or do you think it’s a nightmare? 


“As a boy you were ambitious to be a 
banker,” he said. 

“A bandit,” I corrected. 

“You have one fault—gambling.” 

“T’ve played roulette.” 

“Ah!” he said. 

“Ah!” I ah’d, “but that was because I was 
misled into the Monte Carlo casino by Ramon 
Novarro, the saint...” 

“You are an actor!” he boomed triumph- 
antly. 

“Sir, there’s a limit even to what a Padre 
HAMA 3S. 

“Well, I want to tell you your greatest 
triumphs are yet to come. Now for your 
love life,” he glanced coyly at the Wampas 
Baby with the hairless husband. “Be firm 
with her. She’s a child in many ways. She 
has tantrums. When she gets rambunctious 
—know what I mean?—paddle her. Spank 
her. And now do you mind telling me your 
name?” 

“James Cagney,” I said. 

The point is, if there is a point, that by 
the time I finish prophesying you, too, may 
feel you’re Cagney. But remember, you 
can’t sock a Swami. 

Nineteen-thirty-four will go down in Hol- 
lywood history as the year of the Great 
Purge. Stories are as sweet as new-mown 
hay. Studios ring with the laughter of in- 
fant prodigies, jungle cries of beasties and 
sereams of supervisors. Leo the Lion has 
been made to purr and part his hair, an ex- 
ample to Boy Scouts. Wampas Babies.wear 
purity seals where they were tanned before. 
Norma Shearer has been saved and never 
again will get into a “Riptide.” Jean Harlow 
flaps about bewilderedly wondering how she 
can change her type. Would her following fol- 
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low her in black wig and corsets? Mae 
West’s vehicles will bear purity plates fore 
and marriage licenses aft. George Raft has 
had an ear done over, changing his entire 
personality, he feels. Wally Beery, the man 
who bellowed like a bull, got so kittenish in 
“Viva Villa” old friends fear he’ll be 
snatched by the angels as a pet for Little 
Eva up yonder. Lupe has been wrapped in 
asbestos and packed off to Europe in ex- 
change for Shakespeare, Dickens and Dante 
who are to have benefit of Hollywood super- 
vision at last. 

Thus the Old Year totters out with a kick 
in the pants. And the New Year whoopsa- 
daisies on with a battalion of child wonders 
ranging in age from two to thirteen. (Four- 
teen seems to be the dangerous age—four- 
teen and over.) 

Peering into the Past— 

“The House of Rothschild” collected the 
most green at the box office in 1934. 

Mae West was the champ lettuce picker. 

Clark Gable led the strong-arm squad 
which isn’t nearly as strong as the weaker 
sex when it comes to gold digging. 

Grace Moore and Shirley Temple were the 
year’s discoveries. 

Frank Capra is champeen director with 
“It Happened One Night.” 

Columbia Pictures took the doughnuts 
with “It Happened One Night,” “Twentieth 
Century,” “One Night of Love.” 

The most popular stars according to poll of 
exhibitors by the Holly- 
wood Reporter: 

Mae West, Joan Craw- 
ford, Norma Shearer, Kay 
Francis, Janet Gaynor, 
Jean Harlow, Claudette 


Clark Gable is just an 

old ice man having a 

tong war with the house- 
wives of America. 


Colbert, Shirley Temple, Ann Harding, 


Margaret Sullavan. 
Clark Gable, Will Rogers, Wallace Beery, 
(Please turn to page 54) 


Bing Crosby, 
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All you want to know 
about those grand tunes 


in this month’s pictures 


will find much to delight them 
in several of the new pic- 
tures. 

In Bing Crosby’s latest Para- 
mount production “Here Is My 
Heart,” released this month, you 
will hear three songs. They are 
“June in January,’ “With Every 
Breath I Take,” and “Love is Just 
Around the Corner.” These tunes 
were fashioned especially for Bing 
by Leo Robin and Ralph Grainger, 
who gave us “‘Love in Bloom.” In- 
cidentally, ““Love in Bloom” won 
for these two hit writers the prize 
awarded by The American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers, for the year’s best song. 
Recordings of two of these songs 
are reviewed by this department. 

United Artists also retains its 
stellar position in the musical pic- 
ture field with Eddie Cantor’s star- 
ring vehicle “Kid Millions.”” Eddie 
himself sings, among others, 
“Okay, Toots’ and “When My 
Ship Comes In.” And by way 
of something different revives 
“Mandy” one of his old Ziegfeld 
Follies favorites. The vocal charms 
of Ethel Merman and Ann Sothern 
further enhance this production. 

To launch Joe Penner on his first 
starring picture, “College Rhythm,” 
Paramount selected the famous 
song-writing team of Gordon and 
Revel to write the musical score. 
These boys who were responsible 
for the sensational “Did You Ever 
See a Dream Walking?” have pro- 
vided a number of excellent songs, 
outstanding of which are the title 
number, ‘College Rhythm,” and 
“Stay As Sweet As You Are.” 


| OVERS of music in the movies 


N this month’s selection of rec- 

ords for review, you will note 
that the numbers, for the most 
part, are fox trots of the sweet 
melodic type, in the same vein as 
the “Love Thy Neighbor” variety. 
However, one selection in waltz 


4G 


time makes a bid for favor. 
And now let us look at the 
records. 


The outstanding record of the 
month is, in our opinion, Richard 
Himber’s recording of “June in 
January” from Bing’s picture, 
“Here Is My Heart.” This number 
is given first place because of the 
sheer beauty of its melody, its 
appealing lyric, Joey Nash’s 
splendid vocal, and Richard Him- 
ber’s excellent interpretation. The 
number, a sweet melodic type, is 
ideally suited to the suave Himber 
style. A unique harp introduction 


launches his aggregation into one’ 


of the outstanding arrangements 
of the month. Four fiddles lend 
distinctive charm throughout, and 
Joey Nash in the vocal does a grand 
job with an interesting lyric. 

The reverse side carries “With 
Every Breath I Take” from the 
same production. This one is also 
of the melodic type but with a more 


HITS OF THE MONTH 
Best Number 

"JUNE IN JANUARY," played by 
Richard Himber and his orches- 
tra. (Victor) 

Also Outstanding 

“OKAY TOOTS!", played by the 
Dorsey Bros. orchestra. (Decca) 

"COLLEGE RHYTHM," played by 
Jolly Coburn and his Society Or- 
chestra. (Victor) 

"HAPPINESS AHEAD," played by 
Ted Lewis and his band. (Decca) 

“FLIRTATION WALK," played by 
Eddie Duchin and his orchestra. 


(Victor) 


The charming view of a barber-shop 

duet above gives you an idea of 

how Hugh Herbert and Donald 

Woods perform in "Sweet Adeline.” 

At the [or are Douglass Montgom- 

ery and June Lang, the young lovers 
of "Music in the Air." 


pronounced rhythm, and Himber 
and his tunitions make the most of 
it. Again Joey Nash does the vocal 
with fine tonal shading and expres- 
sion. (Victor) 


KAY TOOTS! (from the 

United Artists picture ‘Kid 
Millions” starring Eddie Cantor) 
is played by the Dorsey Brothers 
orchestra. Obviously designed for 
the familiar Cantor style, this one 
is light and rollicking. The Dorseys 
make it doubly interesting with a 
haunting three-trombone interlude 
and a sizzling bit of clarinet inter- 
polation by Jimmy Dorsey. The 
band trio puts over the vocal in 
captivating style. If you like jazz 
in the modernistic manner you'll 
go for this. 

“An Earful of Music,” on the 
opposite side, is more than an 
earful the way the Dorsey brothers 
do it, and it’s very danceable. Bril- 
liant brass work predominates and 
Kay Webber’s swell vocal is also an 
earful. (Decca) 


* OLLEGE RHYTHM” (from 

the Paramount picture of the 
same name starring Joe Penner) 
is played by Jolly Coburn and his 
society orchestra. 

It remained for Gordon and 
Revel, Hollywood’s most versatile 
tunesmiths, to create something 
new in campus rhythm. This is it. 
“College Rhythm” is a clever con- 
glomeration of the fox-trot and 
rhumba, with even a touch of the 
negro spiritual. Jolly Coburn and 
his society orchestra gets every- 
thing out of it and that’s plenty. 
A stirring vocal ensemble is its out- 
standing feature. i 

In marked contrast, the other 


side offers “Stay As Sweet As You. 


Are,” a really beautiful tune with 
a fine lyric. A perfectly blended 
saxophone section furnishes a 


charming bit of smooth and sub- 
dued harmonies. Roy Strom sings 
the vocal chorus pleasingly. 
( Victor) 


“TY APPINESS AHEAD,” from 

Warner Bros. picture of the 
same name starring Dick Powell, 
is played by Ted Lewis and his 
band. 

Maestros come and maestros go 
but the “high-hatted tragedian of 
jazz’ seems to go on forever. If 
you’re a Ted Lewis fan you'll love 
this. Ted’s inimitable clarinet 
playing is a standout.: 

On the reverse of this platter 
Ted does nobly by “Pop! Goes 
Your Heart” from the same pic- 
ture. Although Lewis still retains 
the style of delivery that made 
him famous, his band is geared to 
the modern mood. (Decca) 


HE film “The Gay Divorcée”’ 

is chock-full of tunes, and the 
best one in my estimation is Cole 
Porter’s “Night and Day.” This is 
carried over from the original 
stage play, and played by Eddie 
Duchin and his orchestra. Unless 
I am very much mistaken this 
identical record was turned out by 
Duchin last year, but neither the 
tune nor the record has lost any- 
thing in that space of time and 
they are both just as good as ever. 

“Speak to Me of Love” is on the 
other side. It is served up in the 
distinctive style of Eddie Duchin. 
Lew Sherwood does the vocal work. — 


- (Brunswick) 


“rT A CUCARACHA,” from the 
film “Viva Villa and the color 
short, “La Cucaracha,” is played 


in true Latin manner by the 
Mexican Bluebird Orchestra. 
Everyone is familiar with this 


tune by this time, as it seemed to 
take the country by storm, just as 
the Peanut Vendor did a few years 
ago. 

“Pajarillo Barranqueno” is the 
mouthful on the other side. Also 
played by the Mexican Bluebird 
Orchestra and on the same order 
as the one on the preceding side. 
(Bluebird) 


BING CROSBY gives us an en- 
joyable few minutes with his 
singing of “I’m Hummin’, I’m 
Singin’, I’m Whistlin’” from the 
picture “She Loves Me Not.” I 
know that everyone who saw the 
picture will want this record for 
Bing is just as good on the wax 
as he is on the screen. Irving 
Aaronson’s orchestra furnishes the 
instrumental background. 

“Give Me a Heart to Sing to” 
is on the other side. It’s sung also 
by Bing Crosby with Irving 
Aaronson’s orchestra, furnishing 
the background.’ (Brunswick) 


“TE | HAD A MILLION DOL- 
LARS” (from the Reliance 
picture, “Transatlantic Merry-Go- 
Round,”) is played by Richard 
Himber and his orchestra. 

Dick Himber returns this time 
with a fine recording of what may 
be one of the season’s biggest 
song hits. As in his recording re- 
viewed above, brilliant brass and 
string ensembles are featured. Joey 
Nash again does the vocal. The 
reverse side offers the popular 
“Stars Fell on Alabama.” A sub- 
tone clarinet offers a striking con- 
trast playing the melody against 
a background furnished by the 
entire ensemble. Vocal chorus by 
Joey Nash. (Victor). 
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Your House and Your Health 


“Come along. You and I are 
going to inspect this house 
from top to bottom.” 


INSPECT THOROUGHLY 


Heating 
Do your heating arrangements keep your home at an even 
temperature—about 70°? Have the flues and chimneys been 
cleaned recently? Is coal gas emitted from furnace or stoves? 


Plumbing and Drains 

It is essential to health that sewage shquld be properly dis- 
posed of, and that plumbing and drains be kept in repair. Is 
hot and cold water available for kitchen, bathroom and laundry? 


leon you live is often far more important to 


: sie Electric Wiring and Gas Outlets 
your health than where you live. A striking example 


Defective electric wiring or connections may cause fires. Gas 
leaks may cause suffocations or explosions. In case of doubt get 
professional advice. Repairs must be made bya qualified expert. 


of what proper sanitation can do is shown in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Down there, homes have 
been made healthful as a result of the work done 
by the Sanitation Department of the United States wy, 
Army. Constant vigilance keeps them so. Your %74<8 


Ventilation and Screens 

Adequate ventilation is important to health, but drafts cause 
discomfort and also waste fuel. Inspect the casings of doors 
and windows to see that they open easily and close tightly. 


Screens at the proper season are necessary to keep out flies 
and mosquitoes—disease carriers. 


home, wherever it is, requires equal vigilance. Ted Pistsecen 


Does your refrigerator hold its temperature between 40° and 


50° and keep perishable food in proper condition—especially 
the milk? 


Take an inspection trip through your house, from 
attic to cellar, and see whether the heating, lighting, 
plumbing and ventilating systems are in condition 
to give you and your family a full measure of health 
and safety. Should any of them be repaired, altered, 


Leaks, Cracks or Breaks 


Is there dampness in cellar or attic caused by a leak? Do 
clogged drain-pipes or gutters at the edge of your roof furnish 
breeding places for mosquitoes? Is there broken plaster in 
walls or ceilings in which vermin may breed? Shaky stairs? 
Weak banisters? Loose boards in floorings? They add to the 
number of falls—the most frequent of all accidents in homes. 


or replaced? 


Lighting 


Correct lighting is needed to prevent eyestrain. Many a fall 
has been prevented by properly placed lights — particularly 
in halls and on stairways. 


=I 
2 
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If you find that your house is in apple-pie order, you 
will be gratified. If you find a condition which should 
be corrected, you will be glad to do what is neces- 
sary to make your home safer, more healthful and 


BI 
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Garbage 
Proper disposal of refuse and garbage is imperative. 


more comfortable. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Gisiaaicn. co. 
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Portrait of a 


ORKING GIRL 


And that’s just what this is, a pen-portrait of 


hard-working Madge _ Evans, 


by her friend 


MARTHA FORD 


NCE upon a time, a little 

girl sat on a cake of soap 

and gazed reflectively out at 
an adult world from the advertis- 
ing pages of every magazine in 
the country. She was a very little 
girl, but she had her feet planted 
firmly on the road to an enviable 
success as a child actress. Madge 
Evans became famous. She reigned 
supreme for a good few years. 
Ard then, when the awkward age 
arrived, with its agony of suddenly 
sprouting arms and legs, Madge 
disappeared for a while. When she 
thought the period of tran- 
sition safely over, a _ fully 
grown but slightly callow 
maiden made a brief appear- 
ance in “Classmates.” Pinned- 
up hair and prematurely 
lengthened skirts hadn’t 
wrought the hoped-for miracle 
... she had grown up, but her 
acting ability seemed to have 
died with her childhood. With 
the courage of a little warrior, 
she set to work on herself. 
She concentrated all her efforts 
toward rebuilding herself along 
smoother and surer lines. . 
rubbing down rough edges, 
lowering and softening her 
youthfully strident voice. She 
wanted {1o amount to a great 
deal again . to outstrip 
any success she’d had before; 
and she came through with 
colors flying. 

During the years between 
then and now, she lived as all 
aspiring young artists live— 
on often scanty food, miles of 
discouraging trudging, infre- 
quent work, beautiful visions 
of future greatness and many, 
many promises. We compared 
notes the other day—I was an 
aspiring young artist myself, 
but I fell by the wayside— 
and our experiences tally al- 
most perfectly. Madge, with 
her eyes a little sorry for the girls 
we both had been, began the train 
of reminiscence: 

“Remember how elegant soup 
used to taste at the Automat? And 
they gave you crackers, too. And 
didn’t you feel a sort of—well, a 
sort of glamour about everything 
you did? Even to sitting hours in 
a manager’s office, just to get ‘no’ 
for an answer! Remember the 
smells and noises and feelings of 
a New York Summer—when you 
know all you can possibly get is a 
stock job or a summer tryout, but 
you keep hoping? Remember the 
bus rides up Riverside Drive on 
Sunday—-and how you’d hunt to 
find the one that took you farthest 
for your dime? Remember how 
you scrimped and saved to buy a 
ticket for a Theatre Guild play? 
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Remember the unholy thrill of re- 
hearsals even if you only played 
a maid? And did you ever go’— 
on and on, with giggles and sighs 
and an occasional nostalgia grip- 
ping at our throats. 

Madge hates to see the old order 
change, in spite of being a full- 
fledged progressive. She hugs the 
glamour of yesterday to her heart 
with true appreciation of other 
times and other artists. She loves 
the old gods of the theater—as she 
loves the smell of grease-paint and 
the tingling challenge of a first 


The author of this story, snapped with 
Madge while Madge was working on her 
recent "Death on the Diamond." 


night curtain. It hurts her to see 
an actress, still beautiful and as 
artistically sure as ever, go down 
in defeat before someone younger 
and more blatantly popular. She 
has learned much by her ability to 
listen beautifully, particularly to 
those members of her own profes- 
sion who have won their spurs in 
a hard field. 

Madge has a chin. And behind 
that chin is a supply of deter- 
mination that could move moun- 
tains if mountains needed moving. 
She can work like a dock-walloper, 
day and night if necessary. And 
she can take disappointments with 
true philosophy. She knows exact- 
ly where she’s going and approxi- 
mately how long it’s going to take 
her to get there. She realizes that, 
not being a genius, her talent must 


be fortified by unflagging concen- ° 


tration. 

She inspires an almost fanati- 
cal devotion in the hearts of 
everyone with whom she works, 
from grips to stars. And devotion 
from a grip is devotion indeed. 
They bow to no studio dictator- 
ship, these fearless 
handed souls. But she likes them, 


they know-she likes them, and to 


a man, they would do murder for 
her. When she doesn’t like, she 
doesn’t like, with a vehemence 
that leaves you gasping. She can 
lose her temper with all the 
dash and fury of a summer 
storm. and it’s as quickly over. 
For days afterward, she’s 
apologizing abjectly for the 
dark clouds her storm has left 
behind, and does her darndest 
to smile them away. 

She has a somewhat fantas- 
tic sense of humor. When 
she’s being particularly digni- 
fied and well-behaved, you 
know that she’s shaking her- 
self to pieces inside over her 
own very private little jokes. 
There’s an imp in Madge’s 
eye that won’t be downed. He 
always manages to appear at 
the wrong moment, to upset 
any illusion of good behavior. 

The effectiveness of Madge’s 
work lies in its absolute sin- 
cerity. She has an almost 
inspired sense of timing and co- 
ordination—an unerring right- 
ness of attack. Her perform- 
ances are a blend of talent, 
insight, understanding and 
good hard work. She couldn’t 
shirk if she wanted to. Cnce to 
my knowledge and doubtless 
a hundred and one times of 
which I know nothing, she 
spent from three in the after- 
noon until eight-thirty at 


night, making hair and make-— 


up tests. Finally, with apolo- 
gies for being a “big sissy,’ she 
admitted she’d have to rest a mo- 
ment, because she’d been up since 
six-thirty that morning and had 


_ worked straight through, without 


stopping to take time off even for 
lunch, 

Madge is impulsively generous, 
in spite of being a wise and 
thrifty little business woman. She 
knows the value of her money, 
where, when and how to spend it. 
But a tug at her heart-strings is 
almost inevitably a tug at her 
purse-strings—and she gives as 
freely of herself. I doubt whether 
anyone who asked for an hour— 
or two—or three, of her time, 
wouldn’t be told at once, to “come 


over—do!”’ Blessed with an ex- 
traordinary sense of loyalty—a 
complete freedom from _ bridge- 


and high-. 


table gossip, and a deeply in- 
grained feeling for fair play, she’s 
the adored leading-lady of this 
divorce-ridden business. The wives 
and sweethearts of male Hollywood 
are at peace when Madge works 
with their men. While almost every 
man she meets is a potential swain, 
Madge feels no urge to poach on 
any other woman’s private prop- 
erty. She plays the game and there 
is never any doubt about her fol- 
lowing all the rules. 

In the field of competitive sports, 
Madge cuts a “mighty fine figger.” 
She rides, swims, plays tennis and 
golf with inspiring dash and fer- 
vor. But she’s a’ darn good 
lounger, too, when she feels an at- 
tack of the “sits” coming on—and 
sleep is her dear delight. She’s a 
voracious reader, with an insati- 
able curiosity about people and 
places and things, but she might 
enjoy the telephone book if noth- 
ing more stimulating happened to 
be at hand at some particular 
moment. 

She has definite and progressive 
ideas about life and living, but 
she never bores you with them— 
she prefers to do her practising 
without any preaching. She’s an 
intense modern, but her modernity 
does not extend to the parts she 
yearns to play. She has a heavy 
leaning toward the colorful and 
romantic, and once played opposite 
the fiery John of the Brothers 
Barrymore—at the tender age of 
thirteen, mind you—in a special - 
performance of ‘Peter Ibbetson.” 
That must have been a sight to 
see... “her so young and him 
so haughty.” 

She’s pre-view mad—she’ll drive 
miles to see an unnamed picture. 
But she’d rather stand in line to 
buy her ticket than know before- 
hand what the picture is going to 
be. She loves the unexpected. “I 
guess I must have a> grab-bag 
mind,” says Madge rather ruefully. 
“Tm always hoping Ill stick in 
my thumb and pull out a plum— 
and once in a while, you know, 
I actually do.” 


"THE day we had this picture 
taken, (ed. note, the one shown 
at the left) Madge was playing a 
game of watchful waiting on the 
“Death on the Diamond” set. She 
has the patience of a baker’s dozen 
of Griseldas, that girl. She sat, 
practically motionless, for more 
than an hour, without a flicker of 
annoyance. She.says she can’t 
read or sew or write letters or 
enjoy any of the usual time-killing 
devices when she knows she may 
be called into a scene any mo- 
ment. “My mind’s single-track as 
well as grab-bag,’’ she sighed, 
“Tve got to concentrate on one 
thing at a time. But we can talk 
—come on, let’s talk!” And we 
talked again for a time—of clothes 
a little and people a lot. Of time 
and tide and the affairs of man. 
Of pictures and personalities and 
the freakish circumstances of 
popularity. Madge is no idle chat- 
terer. Her conversation has point 
and verve and a goodly dash of 
humor. But you can enjoy, with 
her, those restful silences on which 
true friendship is based. She is 
able, with a smile, to make you 
feel soothed and at peace with the 
world—-or to stimulate your im- 
agination to amusing heights of 
fancy. Her tastes are universal; 
her interests are varied and her 
gifts for companionship are un- 
limited. I love knowing her. 
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“Lhey still have the Skin of their teens” 


‘Freshness and tone of much younger skin. 


Mrs. Henry D. Phelps has an exceptionally clear skin—fine 
—smooth—free from lines,” reported the dermatologist of 
the skin of Muriel Vanderbilt Phelps, granddaughter of the 
lateW. K. Vanderbilt. “Pond’s Cold Cream wipes away lines 
and discolorations. No other cream can equal it,” she says. 


“No blemish of any kind,” 


said the dermatologist of the skin of Katrina McCormick. 
“Tt has unusual delicacy of texture.” Speaking of Pond’s 
Cold Cream, Miss McCormick said, “This cream keeps 
my skin clear, fine-pored and ready for powder.” 


Your Skin can be 


Muriel Vaptderbilt Phelps 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


10 years younger than your Age 


eee YOUR SKIN with that of other women your 
age. With the skin of women you know to be 
older—or younger—than you are. 


Then you will discover for yourself—in actual life— 
this important scientific fact: Skin age need not be 


governed by years. 


Dermatologists say that your skin must be elastic— 
must have an active circulation. Your glands must 
supply it with invigorating oils. Then, no matter what 
your age may be, your skin will look young. 


_ But even as early as the 20’s your skin begins to 
age—unless you give it the extra help it needs. 


One Cream alone keeps Age away 


You don’t need expensive creams and lotions. There 
is one single cream that answers all the vital needs 
of your skin. A cream that beautiful women, in every 


country, depend on daily—Pond’s Cold Cream. 


In this one cream are rich, specially processed oils 
that seem to wipe away age signs. Stubborn skin faults 
—blemishes—aging lines—drooping contours—all 
are helped by this wonder-working cream. It brings 
to your skin that glorious bloom of youth itself. 
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The lovely porcelain complexions of Muriel 
Vanderbilt Phelps—of Katrina McCormick—whose 
portraits are above—are proof of the excellence and 
effectiveness of this world-famous cream. Use Pond’s 


Cold Cream as they do. 


Every night let its luxurious, whipped-cream texture melt 
into the pores—dissolve dust, make-up, grime. Then, wipe it 
off. Pat in a second application—let it linger a few moments. 
Know the full, rich benefits its youth-bringing oils can give. 


When you arise in the morning, again treat your skin to this 
fragrant cream. Then make-up 
will cling smooth, fresh, vivid 
throughout the day. 


Send right now for a generous 
3 days’ supply we have for you. 
See this one cream make your 
skin clearer—finer—smoother— 
gloriously fresh and young. 


Cog CREAM 
; FOR 


Ca J. Wey, 


®@ Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses, 
corrects skin faults — 
prepares for powder. 
Pond’s Liquefying Cream 
contains the same rich, ef- 
fective ingredients. It melts 
instantly on the skin. 


Lermatologists Keport | 


THIS ONE CREAM 
FIGHTS OFF THESE FAULTS 


in 20's 


éa = 

= 4 # Sie . cae: me, & 
AY, SS) eS 
Roughness Little Laughter Blackheads 
Dryness Blemishes Lines Large Pores 


Sallowness 
Discolorations 


Sagging Worry 
Tissues Lines 


Send for Generous 3-Day Test 


Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. A, 48 Hudson Street, New York City 


Pond’s Cold Cream with samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and special 
boxes of Pond’s Face Powder. 
I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades of powder 

I prefer 3 different DARK shades 


q I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for a 3 days’ supply of 


Name. 


Street 


City. State 


Copyright, 1934, Pond’s Extract Company 
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out their patents in Germany for 
the photo-electric cell process of 
recording sound on film. ‘Then 
they brought their patents to the 
United States and Fox welcomed 
them with open arms and a check 
for $60,000 for the North Ameri- 
can rights. Thereupon he estab- 
lished the American Tri-Ergon 
Company, with himseif owning 
ninety per cent of the stock. He 
also brought himself years of liti- 
gation—with the United States 
Patent Office and with individuals 
representing great corporations 
and business interests determined 
to obtain the Tri-Ergon rights. 


HEN came his financial re- 

verses, due in part to the tre- 
mendous ambition of the man to 
dominate the motion picture 
world, and due in even larger 
part to the general financial panic 
and the depression which fol- 
lowed. There were times, many 
times, when he was so _hard- 
pressed for cash to stave off bank- 
ruptey that he was forced to 
hypothecate about everything he 
owned, including much of his per- 
sonal fortune. And the time came 
when in exhaustion of body and 
soul he sold his voting stock con- 
trol of his companies. But the 
Tri-Ergon patents? Never! Some 
inner voice counselled him to hold 
on and hold on, come hell or high 
water. And a very important 
outer voice, that of Mrs. Eve Fox, 
his wife, spoke with even more 
emphatic tone. This lady, who 


of a family of nine. Karloff is the 
family name on his mother’s side; 
on his father’s side all the men 
were members of the British con- 
sular and civil services. His father 
Boris does not remember at all. He 
died. Boris was brought up by 
two older brothers. 

In his father’s death lies the first 
instance of the tragedy which has 
marked his life, for if his father 
had lived he might have under- 
stood the boy. As it was, Boris 
grew up under the domination of 
the two brothers who, with the best 
intentions in the world, led him 
a crueller life than he would have 
led in prison. Prison was what his 
boyhood was. He wanted to be an 
actor. But acting, to his narrow- 
minded Victorian brothers, was on 
a par with stealing. It wasn’t 
“sentlemanly.” They forced him 
into the University of London to 
prepare for the consular service. 

It made him so miserable that 
he felt the only thing for him to 
do was to say good-bye to his fam- 
ily, his home, all that he knew, and 
disappear from them forever. For 
a boy of twenty-two, that is bitter- 
ness indeed! Boris somehow 
scraped enough money together to 
buy a cheap passage to Canada. He 
caught a ship and said good-bye to 
England. And then began the 
series of hopeless adventures that 
were to go on for twenty years— 
adventures which included a few 
jobs in stock companies, many at 
manual labor. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


had been, as one might say, his 
right-hand man in his whole 
struggle to the top from East 
Side days, who had worked with 
him long nights in the making of 
early pictures, who had been, in- 
deed, his chief aide and lieutenant 
in a thousand battles, looked for- 
ward to the day when the Tri- 
Ergon patents would be the great 
instrument for her husband and 
herself to revolutionize the world 
of education and culture as well 
as the world of entertainment. 
Little by little the interests which 
came to be associated with Fox 
raised their bids for the patents 
until, in 1929 an offer of $25,- 
000,000 was made and refused. 
But the most dramatic story in all 
these offers concerns the proposal 
made to Fox in 1930, at the time 
he was about to sell out and. quit 
the game. 


GOOD friend of his came to 

him with an urgent appeal to 
him to sell the patents to the inter- 
ests he had been fighting. The friend 
took the attitude that the patents 
were valueless and that Fox might 
as well throw them into the pot 
with the rest of the properties 
he was selling. Weary of the 
struggle, perhaps, doubtful him- 
self, by then, that he could make 
his ownership stick in the courts, 
he was almost on the point of giv- 
ing in when Mrs. Fox stepped 
into the picture, head high, chin 
up. She said she had started in 
an apartment renting for eleven 


dollars a month and was willing 
to go back to an _ eleven-dollar 
hallroom if she could take those 
patents with her. And a little 
later, as William Fox himself told 
the story to Upton Sinclair, in 
the biography of Fox entitled: 
“Upton Sinclair Presents William 
Fox” this drama was enacted. 

“Greenfield was persisting that 
the transaction be closed, and that 
the Tri-Ergon patents be sur- 
rendered. Mrs. Fox was in the 
doorway, with only a curtain be- 
tween us, listening to this con- 
versation. She came into the 
room and went into a rage of a 
kind I would never like to see her 
or anyone in again. It resulted 
in a terrific expression of frenzy 
and she finally dropped to the 
floor and passed out. For a while 
I thought she was dead. It took 
us half an hour to bring her to 
again. It was then that Green- 
field realized that he must never 
again mention the Tri-Ergon pat- 
ents, and that if ever there was 
to be a sale (a sale of the Fox 
picture and theater properties) 
it would have to be done with- 
out those patents.” 


OR nearly three years the ques- 

tion of ownership of the patents 
was in the courts, slowly work- 
ing its way up to the court of 
final jurisdiction and to a victory 
for Fox. And now with victory 
arises the question of what now 
and in the future those patents 
may be worth to the man who 


Karloff the Uncanny 


(Continued on page 27) 


Commentators have talked a lot 
about one episode in Boris’ life. 
Of how he trundled 300-pound 
casks of putty from the ware- 
house to his truck, drove twenty- 
five miles, unloaded them, and 
went back again for another load. 
They don’t know that it was 
only one job in twenty like it—that 
the same sort of things, and worse, 
had been going on for fifteen years! 
Nor do they know of the incident 
which occurred while he was driv- 
ing the truck, which would have 
broken his heart if his heart had 
not already been broken a dozen 
times over. They miss the whole 
point. It wasn’t the work. Boris 
was used to work, and he had mus- 
cles like a _ stevedore. But he 
wanted to act! It was the not be- 
ing given a chance to act! When 
he was carting casks of putty and 
sacks of cement around, no less a 
producer than Richard Walton 
Tully called him and offered him a 
chance to play the lead in a silent 
picture version of “Svengali”—and 
then took the job away from him 
because he wasn’t well enough 
known. Not well enough known! 
Didn’t Boris know it? For fifteen 
years he had been begging for a 
chance to show what he could do, 
to become well known. And then 
to have the chance to become 
known offered to him and simul- 
taneously taken away from him be- 
cause he wasn’t known! What 
irony! How many men would have 
gone on, after that? 


And yet he can say, today, ‘‘Peo- 
ple go through life magnifying 
small, unpleasant incidents. One 
should forget them just because 
there are so many of them. One 
should look at the happiness which 
may lie in the future, never dwell 
in the past.” That is the sav- 
ing philosophy that carried him 
through. 

No wonder Boris thinks that one 
of the great immortals is the 
doctor who invented anesthetics 
for hospitals. ‘“Years ago there used 
to be an expression, ‘to bite the 
bullet,’ ”’ he says. “A wounded sol- 
dier, brought in to have his leg 
cut off, was given a bullet during 
the operation and told to bite down 
on it, to keep him from shrieking 
in agony. The man who first 
taught surgeons how to use anexs- 
thetics is immortal, to me, be- 
cause he has saved us pain.” Is it 
any wonder that Boris should talk 
so much of pain? He knows what 
pain is—mental pain—the pain of 
knowing you have a job to do in 
life, knowing that you are cut out 
for an acting career, when the only 
work anyone will give you is swing- 
ing a shovel! 

“Things can only hurt you as 
long as you let them stay with 
you,” is another of his sayings. 
“The thing to do is dismiss them. 
Don’t build up and dwell on them. 

“Some people think of me as a 
mystic,” he once told me. “My 
mysticism lies in the one word, ‘to- 
morrow.’ Do your best today and 


Mrs. Fox's $780,000 000 


clung to them with such desper- 
ate grip. He is on record with 
figures that stagger the mind. He 
figured $20,000,000 a year from. 
theaters. He figured $3,600,000 
a year from motion picture pro- 
ducers. That’s for the present. 
And looking to the future he sees 
a revenue from churches and 
classrooms of $325,000,000 a year 
from those two fields when fully 
developed. And then he visions 
the day when 15,000,000 homes 
will be equipped for sound pic- 
tures, at a royalty charge of $1 
a week for every home, or the 
enormous sum of $780,000,000 a 
year. Fantastic, one may think, 
but even five per cent of this calcu- 
lation would realize more than 
$50,000,000. 


KUMINATING the future, disre- 

garding the day when schools 
and churches and homes may be 
equipped for sound pictures and 
required to pay royalty, these pat- 
ents would seem to represent the 
biggest pot of gold ever turned 
out of the crucible of the United 
States Patent Office. Fox says 
that he is not even sure that he 
will exact royalty from _ schools 
and churches, and that the great 
thing is to benefit education of 
mind and soul in classroom and 
church. And Mrs. Fox is very 
much back of him in that. 


Epitor’s Nore: Since the preparation of 
this article the Supreme Court of the United 
States has voted to reconsider its decision on 
which the article is based. 


tomorrow will take care of itself. 
I know that now. But—never 
think of yesterday. Yesterday is 
gone. Yesterday is dead.” 

Boris is not able to let himself 
think of yesterday because yester- 
day, for him, always has been too 
horrible. If he remembered it, if 
he let himself think of it, he might 
not be able to go on. Yet—whether 
he has let himself think of it or not 
—yesterday has marked him. It 
put those deep lines in his cheeks. 
It put those shadows under his 
deep-set eyes. Bitterness, and 
tragedy, and long failure, as the 
years rolled by, chiselled and 
etched his face into a stark sculp- 
ture, giving it character, giving it 
power, giving it a mysterious inner 
compulsion. 

Today Boris is happy. He is 
preparing ‘“‘The Return of Frank- 
enstein.” He lives in Katharine 
Hepburn’s old home in Coldwater 
Canon—an old Spanish house with 
walls a foot thick, rambling over 
three acres of sunny hillside: 
planted to apricots, avocados, and 
flowers. He is married, to a tall, 
statuesque, lovely wife—blond and 
charming and understanding. 

His tragic life has taught him 
not to ask for much. He doesn’t 
want to be rich, he doesn’t want 
any limousines or servants or lux- 
ury—he just wants to work in pic- 
tures and putter in his flower gar- 
den in between times. He raises 
terriers and chickens as a sideline. 
He is at peace. 
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” OF WOMEN USE TIN 


1. Tintex restores faded color to 
fabrics ...in a jiffy. 


2. Tintex keeps “undies” fresh and 
gay-looking. 


3. Tintex brings the season's smart 
colors to your wardrobe. 


4. Tintex makes your last year’s ap- 
parel look like new. 


5. Tintex keeps curtains and drapes 
bright and fresh-looking. 


6. Tintex keeps all home-decorations 
color-smart. 


7. Tintex is so quick and easy to use. 


8. Tintex gives professional tinting and 
dyeing results. 


9. Tintex is used without muss, fuss, or 
bother. 


10. Tintex costs only a few pennies and 
saves dollars. 


Color-Magic for All Faded Fabrics 


@ TINTEX has become a daily has hundreds of practical uses — 


necessity in the home of every smart morning, noon and night—restoring 


American woman. It saves dollars. color to all faded fabrics, or giving 
It gives color-freshness, brilliance bright new color, if you wish. It 


and smartness to every article of makes home-tinting and dyeing a 


FOR EVERY 
WASHABLE 


apparel... and home decoration. It joy . - . it’s so quick and easy. 


® 
35 
SMART 
COLORS mas aes 
~ Dresses - Sweaters - Scarfs - Stockings — 


TINTS AND DYES Slips + Men's Shirts - Blouses - Children's 

i é s Clothes - Curtains - Bed Spreads - Drapes 

The World's Largest Selling Tints and Dyes ~_ Luncheon Sets - Doilies - Slip Covers 
PARK & TILFORD, Distributors AND TOILET GOODS COUNTERS 


CY 
Mmtportamrt 
IN A LAXATIVE 
FOR WOMEN 


IT MUST BE 


Gentle 


TRONG, powerful “dynamite” 
laxatives are bad for anyone. But 
for you women...they’re unthinkable! 


Your delicate feminine system was 
never meant to endure the shock of 
harsh, violent purgatives or cathartics. 
They weaken you. They often leave 
bad after-effects. Madam, you must 
avoid them! 


Ex-Lax is the ideal laxative for every 
member of the family, but it is particu- 
larly good for women. That’s because 
while Ex-Lax is thorough, it works ina 
mild and gentle way. Why, you hardly 
know you've taken a laxative. 


And Ex-Lax checks on the other 
important points, too: It won’t cause 
pain. It won’t upset digestion. It won't 
nauseate you. It won’t leave you weak. 
And what's very important — it won't 
form a habit. You don’t have to keep 
on increasing the dose to get results. 


And Ex-Lax is so easy to take. It 
tastes just like delicious chocolate. 


All the good points of Ex-Lax are 
just as important for the rest of the 
family as they are for women. So mil- 
lions of homes have adopted Ex-Laxas 
the family laxative. 

Keep a box of Ex-Lax in the medi- 
cine cabinet —so that it will be there 
when any member of the family needs 
it. All druggists sell Ex-Lax—in 10c 
and 25c boxes. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Get genuine Ex-Lax — spelled 
E-X—-L-A-X—to make sure of getting 
Ex-Lax results. 


When Nature forgets= 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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That Mad Shearer! 


what it did when they were there 
a month ago. When Norma men- 
tioned building the fireplace, the 
household said “It can’t be done.” 
They might have known that 
meant Norma would certainly build 
it! 

When I pressed Norma to know 

if she were born as dignified and 
aloof as all of her admirers think 
she is, she laughed heartily. 
_ “T’ve tried to discover where that 
impression originated,’ she said, 
for it does seem to exist. I was not 
conscious of trying to achieve that 
effect, nor have I ever been, but in 
the early days I was so nervous 
and terribly frightened at the 
thought of any public appearance, 
where attention might be directed 
toward me. The more nervous I 
became, the calmer I was... almost 
stolid in fact. It is so yet. .This 
calmness gives one the appearance 
of dignity. It is probably my near- 
est approach to deserving the title. 
In addition to this, the parts I have 
portrayed might have strengthened 
that impression.” 


HEN Norma is hurt she cries. 

She never pouts. She refuses 
to poison her system with pent-up 
emotions. She has to talk it out. 
No matter who is responsible for 
the hurt, Mr. Thalberg has to hear 
it all and many times he is kept 
awake all hours listening to her 
while she ‘talks it out.” 

She doesn’t play practical jokes 
on other people, but takes those 
played on her in great fun. Mr. 
Thalberg is constantly think- 
ing up a practical joke to try 
on her when he comes home. 
She’s usually watching for it, 
but if she happens to see 
through it, she doesn’t cheat 
him out of his fun. 

She hates cards, but loves 
games of all other kinds. Since 
her return from Europe, she 
seems to enjoy parties more. 
However, she rarely indulges 
herself more than once a week 
while she is working. She goes 
to bed at nine o’clock then, 
and feels she is robbing both 
herself and the studio if she 
stays up until twelve o’clock 
at a party. But Saturday 
night is a delight, and she 
looks forward to it like a girl 
of fourteen. She can then stay 
up until four o’clock in the 
morning if she cares to. She 
adores working like a Trojan 
all week and playing glori- 
ously on Saturday night. 

She never releases any of 
her emotions by going skat- 
ing or taking in the attrac- 
tions at the Venice Pleasure 
Pier, but she would just love 
to sit by the ocean and medi- 
tate for hours, if ever she 
could find the time. She loves 
costume parties and is always 
terribly excited until she is 
there but she has no longings 
to impersonate a certain char- 
acter each time. She doesn’t 
ever long to be a man and do 
the things that men do. She is per- 
fectly satisfied that she is entirely 
feminine. 

But, when Norma sees a sloping 
hill, covered with well-cut grass, 
she has a perfectly insane desire to 
roll down it. While she was making 


(Continued from page 4) 


“The Barretts of Wimpole Street’ 
they were on location at the Busch 
Gardens in Pasadena. The com- 
pany missed Norma between scenes 
and after searching vainly for an 
hour or so, found her on one of the 
sloping lawns, rolling down the hill 
with a little ten-year-old boy who 
had come to watch the picture 
being made. I will bet my last 
dime she is the kind that slid down 
the banister rail every time she 
got a chance. 

And how I laugh about her um- 
brellas. She never has one. Last 
year she determined this condition 
should be corrected, so she pro- 
ceeded to buy an umbrella in al- 
most every color obtainable, so she 
would be certain to have one to 
match any outfit she wore on a rainy 
day. And she ended by leaving 
them all at home and always hav- 
ing to borrow an umbrella from her 
maid to go from her dressing-room 
to the stage! 

She is about the most consci- 


entious person I know, yet 
she never keeps appointments 
promptly! The trouble is, she 


plans to do twice as many things 
as it would be humanly possible 
for one person to do in a day. One 
of the things that Mr. Thalberg 
teases her about a great deal is 
the lists that she makes up, with 
such meticulous care, of all the 
things she will do the following 
day. A typical list would read 
something like this: 

“Shop for Mother, buy maga- 
zines, call Mary, place ad in paper, 


From Hap Lee's Gag-Bag 


GUIDE (On sight-seeing tour around Hollywood): 
"And now we are passing the home of Mae West." 
COLLEGE BOY (Jumping off bus): “That's what 
you think!" 


send present to 
birthday), see interviewers, buy 
ties for Irving, fit shoes, read 
story for next picture, matinee 
with Sister. 

Mr. Thalberg loves to find these 
lists and there is a great scramble 


Helen— (baby’s 


over them. He likes to tease her 
about the things she could not do. 

She always runs upstairs. No 
one has ever seen her walk upstairs 
to her dressing-room on the M-G-M 
lot. And her servants have long 
since ceased imploring her not to 
run up the stairs at home. 

She likes eating from other peo- 
ples’ plates. No one is safe near her 
if they are eating something that 
is not on her plate. Because of this 
Irving calls her a ‘“‘snitcher.” And _ 
she has never learned to eat lettuce 
with a fork. Always takes it with 
her fingers. 


7HEN the Thalbergs were 
abroad, Norma took many 
dresses, yet “never had anything to 
wear.” Never the right garment for 
the climate. On a cold day in 
Algiers, she found herself in 
chiffon. If it were very warm, she 
was certain to be dressed in tweeds. 

And she is as bad as her friend 
Helen Hayes about making ll 
plans for a party and discovering 
at the eleventh hour, she has not 
invited a guest! 

She drives the photographers 
mad. Yet they are all crazy to 
photograph her. She will have an 
appointment for 10:30 in the 
morning and after repeated phon- 
ing, every half hour, that she will 
be a little late, she finally arrives 
at perhaps 4:00 P.M., and then 
keeps the photographer working 
like fury until nine o’clock or later, 
wholly unconscious of the fact that 
it is night. But is the photographer 
pleased when he sees the fin- 
ished pictures! He certainly 
feels it was worth all the 
waiting. 

You may imagine, in your 
picture of Norma as a model 
of perfection, that she always 
has her lines letter-perfect 
before her picture begins. 
Don’t believe it. When she 
was making “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street” and dis- 
covered that Laughton came 
on to the set without knowing 
his lines, she became his 
friend for life. Now, she 
thought, she wouldn’t be alone 
in her embarrassment when 
Mr. Thalberg came out to 
hear the rehearsal. 

Where then, is your cold, 
‘aloof, precise, dignified Nor- 
ma Shearer? I'll tell you 
where she is on Sunday eve- 
nings: sitting at the piano 
with her husband, singing all 
the old-fashioned music of 
fifty years ago. First, he 
picks it out on the piano with 
one finger. Then when she 
can stand that no longer, she 
plays it herself (you may re- 
call that she was a fine mu- 
sician). He tells her she can- 
not sing, and she tells him 
that he can. So between them 
they have a great time. Now 
you know she is mad! A great, 
famous, glamorous star being 
content to sit at home Sun- 
day evenings and sing old- 
fashioned songs with her hus- 
band! It hardly seems possible and 
if this isn’t enough to convince you 
completely, then I’ll let you in on 
the deepest and darkest secret of 
all: she even bites her finger 
nails! 
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? George Arliss, Dick Powell, Eddie 


your EVE S| 


He can’t forget 
their beauty if 
you use 


EYE > a 


BEAUTY 
AIDS 


The Approved 
Mascara 


Tested ont Approveg 


Good Housckeeping 
Sp, ° Bureau 


BLACK, 


BLACK OR WHITE 
BRISTLES 
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@More than any 
other feature, your 
eyes express YOU. 
When he meets you, 
the first thing he looks 

at is your eyes. If they 

are beautiful and at- 
tractive, they will be 
what he remembers 
most when he thinks 
of you... make them 
unforgettably alluring 
with the pure, harm- 
less Maybelline Eye 
Beauty Aids. 


Blend a soft, colorful 
shadow on your eye- 
lids with Maybelline 
Eye Shadow, and see 
how the color and spar- 
kle of your eyes are 
instantly intensified. 
Torm graceful, expres- 
sive eyebrows with the 
smooth marking May- 
belline Eyebrow Pen- 
cil. Now darken your 
lashes into the appear- 
ance of long, dark, 
lustrous fringe, and 
presto . . . you will 
truly have eyes he 
cannot forget! 


Keep your lashes soft 
and silky with the 
pure Maybelline Eye- 
lash Tonic Cream, and 
be sure to brush and 
train your brows with 
the dainty, specially 
designed Maybelline 
Eyebrow Brush. All 
MaybellineEyeBeauty 
Aids may be had in 
purse sizes at all lead- 
ing 10c stores. Insist 
on genuine Maybelline 
products to be assured 
of highest quality and 
absolute harmlessness. 


BLUE, BROWN, BLUE-GREY, 
VIOLET AND GREEN 


Hollywood Past and Future 


Cantor, Joe E. Brown, James Cag- 
ney, Fredric March. 

The rating is gauged by profits 
on their pictures. This is not a 
true gauge. Some stars had more 
sumptuous productions than others. 
George Arliss, for example, had 
the benefit of “The House of 
Rothschild,” a draw in _ itself. 
Norma Shearer had the aid of 
stronger supporting names than 
other stars had. Dick Powell can’t 
be given sole credit for the musi- 
cal shows in which he appeared 
inasmuch as there were other stars 
with him (to say nothing of them 
there Busby Berkeley rascals). 
The same pertains to Eddie Can- 
tor’s rating. For many, no doubt, 
Eddie was just the funny little 
fellow buzzing amid the Goldwyn 
Flowers. 


(GEBSO does not appear among 
the mighty ten. “Queen Chris- 
tina” was stuffy, stagey, talky. 
Garbo dipped, and out bounded the 
old Hollywood cheer squad to dirge 
its favorite ditty entitled, “Fin- 
ished.”’ Garbo will collect with a 
good picture. She will not be the 
major sensation. 

That other glamour gal, Marlene 
Dietrich, has also gone up a side 
street. What can a gal do when 
her director goes for gargoyles? 
Marlene is just a moving illustra- 
tion in Mr. Von Sternberg’s art 
work. 

Stroking the beard of the 
prophet, I get these vibrations: 

Mae West has a rival sensation 
in Grace Moore. Miss Moore re- 
vealed, to the surprise of nearly 
everyone, that the public has be- 
come high-minded musically. I pre- 
dicted some time ago opera, edited 
and modernized, would be a success 
but no one heard me because of 
the yowls of the tin pan alley-ites 
who rate as composers in Holly- 
wood. 

I don’t mean to join the cheer 
squad in a chant over Mae’s re- 
mains. Mae became an American 
Institution over night and anyone 
aiming to overthrow an Institution 
is a Red. Without appearing on 


(Continued from page 45) 


the screen Mae could earn her 
daily diamonds producing. There 
isn’t a smarter showman out here 
on the West Coast than Lady 
Barnum. 

Warners haven’t done right by 
our Joan Blondell. She could rate 
with Mae West and Jean Harlow as 
one of the three star comediennes. 
I foresee the boys doing better 
by Blondell the coming year. 

Richard Barthelmess having 
graduated from stardom can come 
back in chosen roles, a splendid 
actor. 

Maurice Chevalier will soon heed 
the call of France or the stage. 
That Merry Widow waltz just 
about winded Maurice. 

Jeanette MacDonald grows in 
beauty, acting, voice. She is a 
1935 sure winnah. 

William Powell will make ten 
pictures and because he is expert 
his stock will rise. 

W. C. Fields should come into 
the clover of wider appreciation 
as the screen’s best comedian. 

Jack Oakie is another 
ought to get more credit. 

Fredric March declaiming and 
outbarrymoring John should excel 
playing actors. He will certainly 
prosper. 

Bing Crosby is a vocal vogue. 
1935 is somewhat doubtful. 

Norma Shearer in lavish pro- 
ductions has every chance to gain, 
particularly if she gets rid of 
mannerisms and projects thought 
and feeling. 

Ronald Colman is liable to climb 
back in the 1935 list. Something 
about the man holds ’em. 

Clark Gable is liked by men 
but it’s the women who put him 
way up there. Should doff tux 
fer denims. Has the ice man’s 
appeal for housewives. 

Myrna Loy has mounted slowly 
and for that reason will probably 
linger longer. 

Tom Brown is the American 
Kid. They ought to toss him some 
college and military roles. 

Will Rogers, another American 
Institution, who will last until the 
Republicans return and that is as 
far as I ean see into the future. 


who 


Oh why, as Mrs. Pat Campbell 
exclaimed over her fancy work, 
did I ever start this? 

But I got to say some words 
on James Cagney. There is elec- 
tricity in the boy. If you like 
him—I mean on the screen, I 
don’t know him personally—your 
enthusiasm is liable to mount a 
soap box. That’s the sort of roles 
he should get — rabble-rousers. 
Fighter for a cause, right or 
wrong. A hero of current issues. 
The late Wilson Mizner declared 


, Cagney gave the screen’s greatest 


performance in “Winner Take All.” 
No one beats him for fire and 
Sincerity. Considering the pre- 
judicing moll-smacking roles and 
the mediocrity of many pictures, 
he has done extraordinarily well 
to land among the Big Ten. 


[Ss closing, it is very gratifying to 
Swami Howe to predict we 
are ascending to a higher plane. 
The enlistment of Max Reinhardt 
to produce “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’—for which, by the way, 
the author, Mr. Shakespeare, 
should receive some credit—is a 
bright augury. While with War- 
ner Brothers he probably will 
produce “The Miracle.” Fox is 
giving Dante a chance with “In- 
ferno.” Dickens gets a break at 
Universal with “Great Expecta- 
tions,” offering additional zest in 
the debut of Henry Hull. M-G-M 
is doing “David Copperfield” with 
great players, among them the ex- 
cellent Frank Lawton of “One 
More River.” Thalberg is doing 
“Marie Antoinette” in magnificence 
of setting and cast. History, 
Religion, Biography are on tap 
at vigorous young 20th Century; 
George Arliss as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Ronald Colman as Clive of 
India with a herd of elephants, 
Wallace Beery as the Mighty Bar- 
num with a flock of freaks. 

If these sound a little too heady 
and moral to the kiddies I might 
add we have the “Folies Bergere” 
and “‘Gold-Diggers of 1935” to look 
forward to. And there’s always 
Mae to fall back on. Umph! 


DIET PROBLEMS 
of THE STARS 


Conducted by 
DR. HENRY KATZ 


‘THE question of weight in Hol- 
lywood is brought up in a letter 
from a reader of NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE that runs as follows: 


“T would like to get a doctor’s 
opinion about the fashion for ex- 
cessively slender silhouettes in 
Hollywood. I have learned that 
Claudette Colbert is five feet, five 
inches tall and weighs only one 
hundred and three pounds, Kay 
FYancis is five feet, four inches tall 
and weighs only one hundred and 
twelve pounds. This, I believe is 
typical, yet such weights are below 
normal according to the health ex- 
perts. I would like to know if 
actresses who remain as under- 
weight as this run the risk of in- 
juring their health and whether it 


is safe for other girls to follow.” 


To begin with we should remem- 
ber that outstanding stars of the 
movies are unusual people. They 
are exceptions to the rule, not only 
in appearance and personality, but 
in physical endurance. It would 
not be a good plan for a young 
girl of average endurance to imi- 
tate these women in this matter. 


This new department in New Movie 
MacGazineE is conducted by Dr. Henry 
Katz, experienced general practitioner 
and member of the staff of Fordham 
Pediatrie Clinic, New York. If you 
would like expert advice about any 
questions of food or diet, send them 
to Mary Marshall, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Dr. Katz will per- 
sonally direct the answer to your 


problem unless it is one that calls for 
advice of your family physician. Ques- 
tions and answers of special interest 
will be published—with senders’ names 


omitted—in this department, except 
where special request is made not to 
have the answer used in this way. 
Letters should enclose stamp, or 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


We should also remember that 
these actresses keep down their 
weight by systematic exercises and 
carefully regulated diet under the 
supervision of doctors. They usual- 
ly have good long vacations for a 
part of the year, and are able to 
leave Hollywood for a change of 
climate when this is advisable to 
keep in good physical condition. 
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Evelyn Venable’s 
HOLLYWOOD HOME 


trees, informal vines and shrub- 

bery is the Hollywood home of 
Evelyn Venable, Paramount star. 
Like so many of the homes in this 
locality it is Spanish in style and 
built on low rambling lines. The 
exterior of the house is constructed 
of white stucco and is extremely 
simple in design. Ornamental 
touches are provided by the red 
tile decoration over the front en- 
trance and the wrought iron rail- 
ing across the terrace. 

The plan of the house consists 
of a very large and oddly shaped 
dropped living-room with an open 
fireplace, a good-size dining-room 
well arranged for placing furni- 
ture, a small but adequate break- 
fast room, a kitchen, laundry and 
maid’s room forming a separate 
wing, Evelyn’s own bedroom, den 
and bath; and at the opposite end 
of the house a bedroom and bath 
occupied by Evelyn’s father. All 


I: a setting of lovely old pepper 


The charm of the simple 
architectural style of Eve- 
lyn WVenable’s Hollywood 
home is enhanced by its 
setting of lovely trees and 


informal shrubbery. 


From her arch doorway Evelyn looks 
out upon the lovely garden surround- 
ing the house. 


of the bedrooms are provided with 
three-way ventilation. 

The furnishings and decorations 
throughout are simple and are in 
keeping with the architectural 
character of the house. 


Letters from readers of NEW 
MOVIE show a keen interest in 
homes of motion-picture actors 
and actresses. The plans of these 
houses in and about Hollywood not 
only provide an interesting picture 
of the home life of these celebri- 
ties, but offer helpful suggestions 
to home buwilders everywhere. If 
you are interested in the house of 
your favorite player, send in the 
name to Tower House Editor, NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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explains 
DR.R.E.LEE 


Dr. R. E. Lee, Director of 
Fleischmann Health Re- 
search, explains: **Discov- 
ered by a noted scientist, 
it’s a new yeast ‘strain’!’’ 


.. Chats why this new 


yeast acts quicker!” 


Constipation, Indigestion 
and related skin troubles 


corrected much sooner. (New Vitamin A checks colds!) 


HINK OF IT! ...a new yeast so 

much quicker acting it astounds doc- 
tors. If you have any questions, read these 
answers by Dr. Lee:— 


Why does **XR”’ Yeast act quicker? 


Because it’s a stronger “‘strain”’ of fresh 
yeast, much more vigorous, and so... 
faster! It’s richin hormone-like*substances. 


* Whatarethese Hormone-like Substances 
which it contains? 


They are “activators” (like natural body 
stimulants) which speed the flow of your 
digestive juices and strengthen digestive 
muscles from the stomach right on down. 


Will it correct Constipation and Indiges- 
tion very much faster? 


Positively! By making juices flow fast and 
muscles work harder inside you, “XR” 
Yeast makes your food softer—better 
“churned,” digested. Indigestion, con- 
stipation should soon stop. Fleischmann’s 
“XR” Yeast really “normalizes” you. 


Do Skin Troubles stop 
much Sooner? 


The most common skin 
blemishes come from self- 
poisoning caused by 
your digestive system not 
working properly. “XR” 
Yeast corrects this con- 
dition quickly. Your 
blood improves. Pimples, 


) Wesschmann’s 


AT GROCERS, RESTAURANTS, SODA FOUNTAINS 


boils, etc., disappear a great deal sooner 
than with any yeast before! 


How about *‘Run-down’’ Condition? 

If you’re ‘“‘always tired,” it may be be- 
cause intestinal poisons are affecting your 
nerves. “XR” Yeast checks poisons— 
enables you to get more “good” from your 
food. You soon have more appetite, “pep.” 
Headaches usually stop occurring, too! 


What new Vitamin has it? 
“Tnfection-preventing” Vitamin A, newly 
added, to help combat colds. “XR” Yeast 
also builds resistance to colds by cleans- 
ing your body. With Vitamins B, D and 
G, Fleischmann’s “XR” Yeast now con- 
tains 4 vitamins! 


EAT 3 CAKES of Fleischmann’s ‘‘XR’’ 
Yeast every day—plain, or dissolved in one- 
third glass of water—preferably half an hour 
before meals. It’s a food—remember. Keep 
on after you’ve got quick results, till you’re 
really well! Discontinue cathartics (if you’re 
taking them) gradually. Get a supply of 
Fleischmann’s ‘‘XR”’ Yeast! 


(As good as ever for 
baking!) 


@ ‘‘Fleischmann’s new 
‘XR’ Yeast is much 
faster than the old,” 
writes Mrs. Helen Van 
Pelt, Stapleton, N. Y. 
‘““My whole system 


Sees, 
was sluggish...I had Ry Fs = 
headaches, no appe- / 4 cofes daily “0” 
tite. I ate ‘KR’ Yeast < Botte, PUL meals b 
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< and in just a few SY 
ie days felt grand.”’ << 
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KQDL 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED 


cas 


ECORK TIPPED] 


TICKLES THE SMOKER. 


Tuck a carton of KQDLS§ (200 cigarettes) 
into any smoker’s stocking and listen to the 
grateful ‘““O-ohs!” and “A-ahs!”’ you get. 
The mild menthol cools the smoke and 
soothes the holiday-harried throat, but the 
fine blend of Turkish-Domestic tobaccos is 
fully preserved. Cork tips save lips. Coupon 
in each package (like a touch of Xmas all 
year long!) good for nationally advertised 
merchandise. Send for latest illustrated 
premium booklet. (Offer good in U.S. A. only) 


SAVE COUPONS for 
HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 


SB 
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The Sweetest Love Story 


girls have known and enjoyed... 
rather, pain and sorrow have 
touched her frequently and she al- 
ways has had to analyze and con- 
trol her emotions. 

She is probably the most ideal- 
istic person within the film colony. 
Naive, yet sophisticated far beyond 
her years, her life has been a series 
of nightmares and joys. Stark 
tragedy has mingled with blissful 
moments, until Jean today echoes 
the fruits of her varied experi- 
ences in extraordinary dramatic 
ability. 

You’ve seen her in such films as 
the already-mentioned “Little Wo- 
men,” in which her portrayal of the 
lovable Beth will ever remain a 
vivid memory (indeed, she reflect- 
ed her real self in that role), ‘‘Op- 
erator 13,” “Lady for a Day,” 
“Lazy River,” “Rasputin,” “‘Cara- 
van,” and “Have a Heart.’ The 
day I lunched with her, Metro, 
to which she is under contract, had 
made her a star. 

“T’m so excited I nearly wrecked 
my car coming over to the studio,” 
she proclaimed, actions not one 
whit belying her words. “Today is 
supposed to be a holiday for me, 
and I was told not to show up. 
but I could no more stay away than 
I can help being doubly happy.” 

The studio’s starring Jean is a 
high tribute to her capacity and 
talents as an actress. She stands 
now, after two years in the studio, 
at a point most players work years 
to attain ...and far from success 
going to her head her rising popu- 
larity has delighted but totally un- 
changed her. She is as unaffected 
after tasting of fame as the day 
she entered the studio, fresh from 
having been selected by Metro offi- 
cials for her beauty and appeal as 
she rode on a flowered float in a 
Pasadena parade. 

Born in Deer Lodge, Mont., her 
family, when she was eight months 


Sinclair 


glow of the spot-light. They read, 
as they are written, in the open, 
and under the sky. No man, least 
of all an author worth his type- 
writer, can belie his genesis. And 
the genesis of Mr. Lewis was 
Sauk Center, Minn.—a healthy 
environment that drips through- 
out his whole work. 

There, and at Yale, and at Up- 
ton Sinclair’s Helicon Hall, that 
early social school the California 
liberal founded across from Man- 
hattan in New Jersey—indeed, 
throughout his salad days in 
Greenwich Village, he never for- 
got his earthiness. Ask him to- 
day where he prefers to live. He 
will answer you Vermont, where 
he lives, on a craggy New Eng- 
land farm, for more than half of 


each year. 
He is the champion of the 
home. The home that Hepburn 


always seems longing for. Isn’t 
this the wistfulness in her art 


! that she so movingly presents in 


“Morning Glory’? in “Spitfire”? 
and much so in “Little Women’? 
It really is. 


(Continued from page 26) 


old, moved to Oregon, thence to 
Los Angeles. While still in her 
more tender years, her parents 
separated, then divorced, and Jean 
went to live with her mother. 

Some time after that, the mother 
married again. In her step-father 
Jean struck up a bond of close 
companionship, but the death of 
this new-found friend was the most 
bitter moment the little girl had 
ever experienced. 

Following a period of economic 
stress, in which her mother strug- 
gled valiantly to keep her little 
brood of three children together 
(Jean, a sister and a half-brother), 
Jean eased the situation by going 
to live with a family in Pasadena, 
by the name of Spickard. Mrs. 
Spickard, a kind, motherly soul, 
made the little girl feel at home 
and started her at the John Muir 
High School nearby. 

At first, Jean could scarcely 
realize her position. Here she was, 
free and light-hearted for the first 
time in her life. It seemed too 
good to be true. 

It was. Ere many months had 
passed, the Spickards felt the effect 
of the depression and Mrs. Spick- 
ard secured a job. So that she 
might remain, Jean made arrange- 
ments to care for the children, look 
after the house and cook the meals 
for the family. This meant con- 
siderably less time to devote to her 
own interests, her studies, dancing, 
painting, but it did provide food 
and lodging. Hardship and depri- 
vation had overtaken her again. 

Her future, however ... her 
dreams, her plans ... kept her 
from utter despair. It is her phi- 
losophy, worked out in her mind, 
that if one believes in a thing ear- 
nestly and works consistently 
enough, that will eventually come 
to pass. Hand in hand, belief 
stalked with her through her 
troubles, until that day she won 


Lewis Picks 


(Continued from page 29) 


With this same key you unlock 
the secret of Mr. Lewis’s art. It 
makes tender and tragic ‘Main 


Street,” “Babbitt,” “Dodsworth” 
and “Arrowsmith.” Like Charles 
Lamb, Mr. Lewis hates to stray 


from his fireside and tipple, his 
hayfields and his meadows. 


ONE of the most moving inci- 

dents I have ever experienced 
occurred some years ago when Mr. 
Lewis returned from Norway 
after having won the Nobel prize 
for literature. As a working 
newspaperman it was my assign- 
ment to board his ship at Quar- 
antine and return with an inter- 
view story. 

Through no fault of my own I 
missed the Revenue Cutter one 
must take to go down to Quaran- 
tine, (the assignment came too 
late), and I had to journey to 
Westpcrt where Mr. Lewis and 
his wife, Dorothy Thompson, had 
taken a cottage to await spring- 


time in Katharine Hepburn’s 
Connecticut. 
It was a raw, bleak day in 


poster contests, was chosen to ride 
on a Pasadena float publicizing the 
Olympic Games and M-G-M signed 
her to a long-term contract. 

Jean, aS she sat toying with a 
green salad, too thrilled with the 
prospect of finally starring in a 
picture to more than nibble at her 
food, her slight, girlish figure en- 
cased in light blue pyjamas, the 
sun making her lustrous brown 
hair dark copper in color, presented 
a picture not easily forgettable. To 
gaze at her, one would never ima- 
gine that she ever had known 
despair and darkness, could be any- 
thing but a little school girl look- 
ing forward with happy anticipa- 
tion to a party. Deep in her eyes, 
though, one reads of visions un- 
known to the average woman many 
years her senior. 

Two interests consume her with 
a flaming force. One, her work, her 
acting and her study in those other 
fields which hold a particular fas- 
cination ... dancing, sketching and 
painting, French, piano, writing. 
The other is her love for Pancho. 

Vaguely remote, a person living 
largely within herself, Jean Parker 
has not the same outlook upon life 
that the majority of people enjoy. 
She is more serious, more inclined 
to grasp fundamentals, more elu- 
sive, and innately she understands 
the problems of life to be met and 
overcome. 

As she stands on the threshold 
of a new life, a life which promises 
much of interest, fame and things 
worth while, she looks forward with 
an easy confidence gained only 
through what has happened in the 
past. One of the tenets of her 
creed, that she has fashioned for 
herself, dictates that she must live 
by her ideals . . . out of unhappi- 
ness and hardship was this born, 
and in these ideals she is at last 
finding happiness and her rightful 
place in the world. 


Hepburn 


March with a leaden, menacing 
ceiling that gave no hint of 
April’s girlish laughter. We 
chatted in the living-room by the 
fire. 

A nervous, gangling, explosively 
energetic man, he can’t sit out a 
talk, invariably rising to pace 
back and forth as though the due 
emphasis of his remarks could 
only be quitted through the bones 
of his legs. Presently it began to 
snow. We went out on the porch, 
gazing miles over the meadow and 
watching it whiten. We must 
have stood there fully ten min- 
utes, silent in-a soundless setting. 
Finally he spoke: “How easily 
nature writes.” 

Now, as I write this, how eas- 
ily I can fancy Hepburn, coming 
across the fields, her toqued head 
swaying, rhythmic to her lean 
thighs, eager to call us forth to 
tramp along with her. She is one 
with the scene; as Mr. Lewis was 
one with the setting. What utter 
nonsense to call her Park Ave- 
nue’s paper flower. She’s a Sauk 
Center Susie. 
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What Won't Get You 


into the Movies 


(Continued from page 35) 


“another Garbo” or anything like 
that, why, just check what you 
have and what you haven’t against 
this system. 

Let’s listen to what Fred Scheus- 
sler, casting director at RKO 
studios, has to say. Fred’s a 
veteran at the job; he’s one of 
what you might call the Big Six 
among Hollywood’s casting direc- 
tors. What he sets forth about 
whom he’d hire and whom he 
wouldn’t is representative of all 
Hollywood. Incidentally, too, 
Fred’s the casting director who, 
years ago, gave Janet Gaynor 
her very first job before the 
camera. That was at Universal, i 
two reelers. . . 

“And, if Janet Gaynor walked 
into my office today, I’d tell her 
I couldn’t use her,’ he says. 
“Crazy ?—yeah, I suppose you 
think it is. But it’s true. If Janet 
Gaynor’s box-oflice rating were not 
established, she wouldn’t have a 
chance in Hollywood today. What 
we’re looking for is Janet—plus 
the sophistication of—let’s say 
Miriam Hopkins—and that’s the 
only type I’m even giving a second 
look at among the thousands who 
come into my office looking for 
jobs.” 

“Tn the first place, the old days 
of pretty face, of beautiful body 
getting a girl by just aren’t, any 
more. Not even when they’re a 
friend of somebody in the front 
office. No more do executives call 
us on the private phone and say: 
‘Look here, Fred, Miss So-and-So 
is coming down to see you for a 
bit. She’s pretty enough. And 
besides—ah—uh—she’s a friend of 
mine. So give her a job.’ 

“Nope. Even the big-shots know 
that that doesn’t work any more. 
They know a girl can have a pretty 
face and a you-know body, but 
they know that it takes more than 
that. They know the three things I 
look for first, when a girl walks 
into my casting office. Here they 
are: 

“FIRST—I watch them walk in. 
That ‘entrance’ and their carriage 
are the first hurdles. The great 
majority of girls who ‘walk in’ 
in pictures can’t even get by that 
simple pair of obstacles. If they 
haven’t an erect carriage, if they 
haven’t that in their walk which 
is called poise, if they don’t move 
with a certain sure determination 
and force, then I know they won’t 
do. And you’d be surprised how 
many of them slither and slouch 
and shuffle in, don’t they realize 
that the camera will catch that 
and magnify it? Apparently not, 
because they act so surprised when 
I tell them ‘No.’ They open wide 
eyes and say: ‘But you haven’t 
even talked to me, Mister Scheus- 
sler.’ And I answer: ‘No, but I’m 
afraid I’ve seen you walk.’ But 
if they get by with their entrance, 
. then: 

“SECOND--I listento them speak. 
I don’t mean that I care WHAT 
they say. It’s HOW they say it 
that I’m interested in. And under 
that ‘how’ I include diction, modu- 
lation, timbre. True, modern sound 
technicians can do wonders with 
a voice, but even they can’t do 
anything with a girl who runs 


her words together, who mumbles, 
who has a voice that sounds as 
though it had fought with seven- 
teen adenoids before coming out, 
who talks too loud or yet too low. 
Maybe she could unlearn some of 
these faults, but the chances are 
that lifelong habit has so strongly 
made them part of her that she 
couldn’t overcome them. 

“But say the girl’s gotten by 
those two points—Walk and Talk. 
Then: 

“THIRD—I observe her manner- 
isms. How the girl acts during 
our interview is a giveaway, nine 
times out of ten. To be a good 
camera actress requires poise. 
When a girl fidgets and fusses and 
primps and tries to hide her hands, 
and doesn’t know what to do with 
her feet, while she’s talking to me, 
I know she won’t be able to com- 
port herself before the camera, 
no matter how hard she tries. The 
girl who can sit there or stand 
there, while I interview her, and 
be full mistress of herself and her 
nerves and her body—that’s the 
girl who has a chance. But they’re 
rare. They'll fuss with their purses, 
they’ll toe in nervously while talk- 
ing, they’ll draw imaginary de- 
signs on the desk top to keep 
their hands and eyes busy while 
we're discussing her chances—and 
they’re surprised when I tell them 
they won’t do. 

“The final test and the hardest 
to pass is one I can’t put into words 
—nor can anyone else. It’s been 
called everything from ‘It’ to ‘Per- 
sonality.’ Charm, presence, mag- 
netism, individuality, sex-appeal,— 
these are some of the words that 
they use when they try to describe 
it. But whatever it is, whatever 
you call it, the fact remains that 
without it you’re just about sunk 
in movies. And the oddest and 
hardest part of the final test, for 
us casting directors, is the fact 
that it doesn’t show offscreen, nine 
times out of ten. Offscreen, when 
they talk to us, these girls may be 
as dull and lifeless as a dead mack- 
erel. Yet put them under the 
lights and let a camera grind on 
’em—-and when we see the rushes, 
we yell and cry: ‘Another star!’ 

“T could sit here and suggest 
test after test to try on yourself 
to determine whether or not you 
have that quality. And none of 
the tests, nor all of them, would 
finally answer the question. It 
takes a screen test—and an ex- 
haustive one, too—to tell whether 
or not a girl has that quality on 
the screen. 

“Oh, wait a minute, I nearly 
forgot something,” said Scheus- 
sler. 

“A girl may get by all the other 
tests,” he grinned, ‘“‘and still find 
the casting office door a two-way 
proposition—in and out—rather 
than the one-way door to film 
success. 

“T mean that if she’s under eight- 
een her chances of getting by are 
still just about zero with the rim 
rubbed out. For several reasons— 
under eighteen, they have to spend 
four hours a day in school, and 
that raises the devil with studio 
schedules. And besides — under 
eighteen is under eighteen.” 
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MORE than a mere perfume, FAOEN will give you 
anew personality .. amore mysterious, thrilling per- 


sonality, to bring men’s hearts to your feet! 


As Parisian as the Cafe de la Paix . . as feminine as 


Cleopatra . . as exciting as a champagne cocktail . 
FAOEN enhances your charm and discovers your 


hidden depths of lovely, languorous allure! 


You would have to pay more, for a less effective per- 
can be bought at all 


fume! The tuck-away size . . 


F. W. Woolworth Co. stores. 


FAOEN perfumes 
have their own 
singular captivat- 
ing, yet delicate, 
fragrance. 
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Nestle 
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Wan élorious color into your hair 


—and have the loveliest of sham- 


poos—all at the same time! That's 
what these Nestle color shampoos 
mean to you. Wonderfully fine 
cleansers, made by Nestle formulas 
from the purest ingredients, they add 
the shimmer and sparkle of youth to 
hair that is faded and tired-looking. 


The Golden Shampoo for glorious 
blond hair. The Henna Shampoo 
gives entrancing highlights for all 
darker shades of hair. Why permit 
your hair to look drab and listless 
when these dependable products 
—2 shampoos per package —will 
give you the happiness of well 
groomed hair. Use in connection with 


ColoRinse to insure perfect results. 


Also ask for Nestle ColoRinse—ten 
tints te choose from, 2 rinses per pack- 
age —and Nestle Super Set. Nestle 
Quality Products are made by the 


originators of the permanent wave. 


NESTLE-LEMUR COMPANY. 
OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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iq at all 10c Stores and Be Pp a 
C ..- Nestle ColoRinse, SuperSet, 


Golden Shampoo and Henna Shampoo 


| Was That Way About Fields 


I recall well when he was to make 
his first important Broadway at- 
tack in the Follies cf 1915. We all 
knew he was great in his golden 
silence, but were a bit dubious 
about how he would stack up with 
Ed Wynn and other talking comics. 
He not only stacked up, he cleaned 
up. True, he didn’t talk much. He 
didn’t have to. With each added 
success, the movies screamed louder 
for his presence. Bill left wonder- 
ful contracts for the theater to 
come West and make silent pic- 
tures. Here was the great new 
comedian! Before he could really 
get camera-wise the talkies clanged 
across the silver sheets and buried 
Bill underneath them. 

It was, of course, understood that 
no silent comedian could possibly 
talk. Bill gathered up his billiard- 
cues, cigar boxes, pride and other 
props. Back to the theater he 
went, but clinging to his dream. 

“You know, Elsie,” he said, “I 
was ready to work for anything or 
nothing to get a chance to just live 
here in peace. Really unpack for 
the first time since I left home as a 
boy. I planned for a little bunga- 
low, never got as far as hoping for 
a car. I had decided that if I 
couldn’t do pictures I would do ear- 
tooning. I wanted to manage some 
little theater. I wanted most any- 
thing that would just give me 
enough to live modestly.” 


I KNEW that he meant without 
nibbling at capital, because Bill 
has worked long and hard. He has 
never been a “show-off,” so I imag- 
ine that if he had not finally crashed 
the talkies with a resounding boom 
he would still have been able to un- 
pack the trunk. It took this wise 
and supposedly fly village two and 
a half years to recognize that W. C. 
Fields was “a natural’ for the 
screen. The town is full of pa- 
tient talent. Fortunately, people 
rarely die of discouragement. 

The willows swayed in rhythm at 
the edge of silver Toluca as we left 
the future suspended in air and 
traveled back time’s highway. Bill 
remembered so many little details 
about Mother and me. How she 
used to stand in the wings saying 
every word as I said it. Singing 
my songs with me, telling me when 
and how to bow. 

“She was a great woman!” he 
said. 

“She still is,” I answered. I 
sounded strangely like her when I 
said in a business-like tone: “This 
is a marvelous place, Bill. Do you 
own it?” 

“No, I don’t, but it is nice, isn’t 
it?” He looked around and sat 
back smiling. “I still can’t believe 


(Continued from page 25) 


that it’s all true. I still expect 
them to say, ‘The trunk has to be 
ready in the morning.’ Do you get 
up early?” he added briskly. 

I bragged gladly that I do get 
up and that I resent all those lovely 
hours of lost life when no bell was 
allowed to ring and my faithful en- 
tourage held its breath until nearly 
noon while Elsie slept those nine 
hours that she couldn’t live without. 


ON comparing notes, we decided 
that our pasts had been thrill- 
ing, but that our “presents” were 
grand. Again we left the future 
dangling out on a limb. Bill’s is 
pretty secure. His popularity is 
mounting daily. Another picture 
like “The Old-Fashioned Way” and 
he can burn all the trunks. I have 
a feeling that he has kept that motor 
trailer for a getaway just in case he 
should “see a dream walking” out 
on him, so I’m going to put in my 
application for it. You never saw 
such a perfect little home on 
wheels. I’m going to need a mov- 
able one if I don’t sell one of my 
stationary ones pretty soon! 

The mark of affluence was so 
clearly obvious under the spreading 
oak! Telephone messages over- 
lapped each other as Bill said, ‘Tell 
?em I’m playing golf!” No one in 
this world could play as many golf 
games in one afternoon as the King 
of Toluca Lake thought of. 

Among the Flotsam and Jet- 
samites who drifted through the 
Fields-Toluca pastoral was Tam- 
many Young. This amusing and 
unusual lad used to be known as 
the Champion Gate Crasher of 
New York. His claim being that 
he could get in to any opening 
night, championship fight, world 
series and other events of im- 
portance on his personality. Some 
folks called it nerve but it got him 
in just the same. .When he came 
to Hollywood it was feared that he 
would bounce that reputation to 
bits against the studio gates. Tam- 
many is now definitely inside. Just 
how much Bill had to do with his 
entree I don’t know but when I 
said, “Things are looking pretty 
good for you, aren’t they?” ho 
threw me the wink at which he ex- 
cels and with a nod toward our host 
said, “Yeah, and thanks to this swell 
egg!” If Bill is the egg it would 
seem Tammany must be the ham, 
because the two are inseparable. 

Bill apparently keeps open house. 
Two or three men walked past us 
with a “How’re you, Boy!” and 
went into what I imagine must be 
the “Playroom” judging from the 
sounds of enjoyment I heard. 

To one man he called, “Take Jack 
first, will you?” 


“A trainer?” I asked. 

“Yes.”’ Bill’s eyes fell sheepishly 
to the former slim waistline. “TI 
try to keep as fit as possible. I 
don’t stay up late, any more. Play 
a bit of golf. Like to potter around 
the place, eat a bit, drink a bit. 
Oh! It’s a great life, Elsie!” 

I must say he looks about as 
nearly like the well-contented man 
should as anyone I’ve seen since I 
used to marvel at the peaceful ex- 
pression on farmers’ faces around 
and about Marysville, Ohio. He’s 
headed for a farm, by the way. He 
was going out today to look at one. 

“Are you really going to farm?” 

“Well, no! but I want more room 
for my pottering. I want to put 
on my rompers and play,” he 
grinned, and I grinned. I don’t 
know what he was thinking about, 
but I was visualizing Bill in romp- 
ers. I’m still grinning. 

Radio, which is so busy ‘“‘snitch- 
ing” screen personalities, is making 
alluring monetary gestures in his 
direction. Bill isn’t falling for 
them yet. He thinks he has to be 
seen to be funny. Well, Eddie Can- 
tor, Al Jolson, Joe Penner, Jack 
Benny and other air aces must have 
thought the same at one time, so 
perhaps the millions who have 
never heard or seen him will have 
a chance to meet this mellow, kind 
and amusing W. C. Fields via the 
ether waves. I think he could ride 
them with great success, if they 
gave him a consistent story and a 
good character like the one he 
played in “The Old-Fashioned 
Way.” It’s nice, however, to meet 
someone who hasn’t got “grabitis” 
when it comes to the big money. 
It has never been known to bring 
complete contentment and, as Bill 
seems to have that, maybe he’s 
right to let others take the chances 
while he potters around in rompers. 


IND you, he only potters be- 

tween films, and his next pic- 
ture is about to start production, so 
the rompers will be parked for a 
few weeks. It’s called “Back Porch” 
at present and is an original idea 
of his own. By the time you see it 
the title will be changed to “It’s a 
Gift” and Bill won’t recognize his 
brain child, but from what he told 
me about it I wouldn’t mind sit- 
ting on said ‘“‘Back Porch” watch- 
ing him pull old tricks which his 
artistry polishes to a modern bril- 
liancy. He has plenty of them up 
his sleeve. He is an excellent 
character actor and other comedi- 
ans who might be saying “‘What’s 
he going to do after he has done 
all his vaudeville stunts?” may find 
another twist to the ever familiar 
line, ““New Fields to Conquer.” 
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It's a fact that most American cooks, no matter how expert they are in other respects, lack skill and variety in cooking meats. 


There has been a definite demand from readers for help in cooking meat. 
Here they are: 


to meet this demand. 


1, Rules and recipes for cooking beef. 
2. Rules and recipes for cooking lamb. 
3. Rules and recipes for cooking veal. 
4. Rules and recipes for cooking fresh pork. 


7. Cooking poultry. 


This month's food circulars have been prepared 


5. Cooking ham and other smoked pork products. 
6. Ways of cooking and serving sausage. 


8. Cooking liver and other edible parts of beef, lamb, etc. 


If you would like copies of these circulars, send ten cents to Rita Calhoun, care of NEW MOVIE Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. They are printed on loose leaves, so you can keep them in a loose-leaf binder. 
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The Man of 84 Faces 


(Continued from page 21) 


gasped in complete 

“Tt beats me,” confessed 
ter. “I really don’t know.” 

SBiliawhatesis 1b -——certainly 
something more than make-up?” 

“That’s true,’ admitted Foster. 
“Make-up and costume are just 
the props that set the character 
on first appearance. The groom- 
ing of the hair has a lot to do 
with it. Touselled hair suggests 
an eccentric individual, straggly 
sideburns a person of bad taste, a 
growth of beard a rough, tough 
mugg, and a stiff collar a poli- 
tician perhaps. But those are su- 
perficial characterizations. In life 
a well-groomed person may be a 
rat at heart. So that can’t be 
entirely it.” 

Foster meditated a minute over 
this strange faculty of changing 
his personality. 

“Someone said, ‘The eyes are 
the windows of the soul,’”’ he con- 
tinued. “If you wish to judge 
character, study the eyes. In 
them you can find sincerity or in- 
sincerity, fearlessness or coward- 
ice, courage or despair. You 
know the first trace of insanity 
shows in the eves. And if your 
eyes are covered or downcast, you 
can be anything.” 

But Foster wouldn’t attribute 
his diversity of characterization 
to a studied technique of using 
his eyes. 

“Gee,” he said, “I don’t know 
anything about the technique of 
acting like George Arliss who 
mastered everything there is 
about characterization. He’s flaw- 
less. JI don’t pretend to have any 
technique. 

“T do believe I have an expres- 
sive face,’ admitted Foster. “It 


Fos- 


shows whatever I’m _ thinking. 
That’s caused me plenty of 
trouble. When I was a salesman 
back in Philadelphia, I could 


never sell any person I instinc- 
tively disliked. Try as I would, 
I couldn’t keep that dislike from 
registering in my face. 

“But that failure as a_ sales- 
man stands me in good stead as 
an actor. In all my batting about, 


Movie High 


amazement. ~ 


selling washing machines and ad- 
vertising, singing in grand opera, 
and working on the stage, I’ve 
met all types of people. I have 
studied them and become inter- 
ested in them. I try to think as 
they think. When I’m called upon 
to play a role, I pick out some 
character from my past, and 
imagine how he’d think and act. 
I become that person. And per- 
haps it’s that faculty, together 
with an expressive face, that has 
made me seem like so many dif- 
ferent people on the screen.” 

If variety is the spice of act- 
ing, then Preston Foster admits 
he’s enjoyed his career. He says 
that it’s much more interesting 
than being just himself in a 
walk-through part. It necessitates 
a study of human psychology. 

“Of course,” he admitted, ‘‘one 
doesn’t become a definite screen 
personality by always being dif- 
ferent. It takes longer to become 
known and a name. The only 
persons I haven’t deceived have 
been my parents. Friends have 
seen me in roles like ‘Dr. X’ and 
said they didn’t know I was in 
the picture till they read my 
name on the main title. A the- 
ater usher after seeing ‘Hoopla’ 
wrote to find out how old I was 


and in what other pictures Id 
appeared.” 

“And how do you feel about 
your new contract?” I asked. 


“Will you be yourself?” 

“That, of course, I don’t know,” 
he replied. “I hope not.” 

He paused before continuing. 

“Tt’s kind of a dangerous spot,” 
he observed. ‘Stars like Craw- 
ford, Harlow, and Garbo are all 
so glamorous one is likely to be 
forgotten.” 

I looked at his full. blue eyes 
... his set face. And I read in 
them a fierce challenge, the chal- 
lenge of a man who'd told many 
bosses to take it and like it, who’d 
seen life, been battered by it and 
come up smiling. 

There was a fearless look in 
those eyes that said, “I’m afraid of 
nothing—not even Garbo.” 


ights of the Year 
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JANUARY—Charlotte Henry, Jack Oakie as Tweedledum, and 
Roscoe Karns as Tweedledee, in "ALICE IN WONDERLAND." 


FEBRUARY—Greta 
CHRISTINA." 


Garbo 


MARCH—Anna Sten in “NANA.” 


and John 


Gilbert in “QUEEN 


APRIL—Wallace Beery in "VIVA VILLA." 
MAY—Myrna Loy and William Powell in "THE THIN MAN.’ 


JUNE—Ronald Colman in 
BACK." 


"BULLDOG DRUMMOND STRIKES 


JULY—Frank McHugh and James Cagney in “HERE COMES THE 


NAVY." 


AUGUST—Claudette Colbert in "CLEOPATRA." 
SEPTEMBER—Mae West in "BELLE OF THE NINETIES.” 
OCTOBER—Norma Shearer and Fredric March in "THE BARRETTS 


OF WIMPOLE STREET." 


NOVEMBER—Greta Garbo in “THE PAINTED VEIL." 
DECEMBER—Jeanette MacDenald and Maurice Chevalier in "THE 


MERRY WIDOW." 
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44x STAR PICTURES 
YOU SHOULD SEE / 


WARNER MYRNA 


BAXTER-LOY 


Bronciouy (Bill 


FRANK CAPRA Production 


By e 
ROBERT RISKIN 


WALTER CONNOLLY 


Based on the story by 
MARK HELLINGER 


HELEN VINSON 


“ONE NIGHT OF LOVE” CHARMED YOU 
“LADY FOR A DAY” WON YOUR ACCLAIM 
“IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT” GAVE YOU HAPPINESS 


The same producers now give you the charm and joyousness 
of all in this grand and glorious romantic comedy. 


THE CAPTAIN 
HATES the SEA 


LEWIS MILESTONE Production 


oe McLAGLEN JOHN GILBERT 
ALISON SKIPWORTH WYNNE GIBSON HELEN VINSON 
Walter Connolly Fred Keating Leon Errol 
Walter Catlett Tala Birell 
Story and screen play by Wallace Smith 
Directed by Lewis Milestone 


A brilliant all-star cast of fun-makers and heart-breakers 
laugh-bound on one of the gayest ships that ever rolled 
in a hurricane of hilarity. 


A mad, merry comedy that will rock you from stem 


LADY 2, CHOICE 


CAROLE MAY 


LOMBARD ~ ROBSON 


ROGER PRYOR and WALTER CONNOLLY 
Story by Dwight Taylor Screen play by Jo Swerling 
Directed by David Burton 


to stern. 


“A great picture,” says Screen Play magazine. 
“Better see this film soon,” adds Photoplay magazine. 
And Screenland magazine tells its readers, ‘Youd 
better not miss this.” 


One Nicur of LOVE 


TULLIO CARMINATI ¢ LYLE TALBOT * MONA BARRIE 
Story by DOROTH Wee and z 
Directed by 


CHARLES BEAHA 
VICTOR SCHERTZINGER 


Screen play by S. K. alan ° 
JAMES GOW EDMUND NORTH 


Thousands are seeing this reigning musical romantic sensation time and 
again. You, too, will want to see it more than once and experience each 
time n new joy and greater entertainment. | 


“WE'RE HAVING 
HEINZ 


SPAGHETTI 
TONIGHT, NORA” 


and toes. Better than $12,000. He 
instantly became, on his personal 
adding machine a $52,000 a year 
man. And so he was—for twelve 
weeks. 

Came the end of the contract. 
Came no renewal. This writer, 
departing, left with a newspaper 
interviewer an opinion of Holly- 
wood that would smoke the hide 
off an alligator. This writer re- 
turned bitterly to his beloved New 
York—to do his damnedest to 
write another book which will 
entitle him to a return trip to 
the city of fatted calves! 

Among his parting remarks was 
the observation that Hollywood 
Boulevard is a sordid, dirty, over- 
rated alley. 

I hold no brief for or against 
this fellow’s attitude. Perhaps the 
experience will enrich his philoso- 
phy. But his opinion is not an 
opinion. It’s a prejudice. 


I HAVE sold many of my stories 
to the movies. Naturally, I’m not 
bitter about it, although I firmly 
believe that the intelligence of the 
movie-makers, where correctly 
fashioned dramatic stories are con- 
cerned, is awfully limited. 

Let’s try to get at the soul of 
Hollywood Boulevard. You are a 
discerning person and you know 
that the spirit of Hollywood is 
the spirit. who rose from the 
creaming waves off Crete so many 
thousands of years ago, clean- 
limbed and lovely, with jewels in 
her hair, glamour in her smile and 
danger in her voice—Aphrodite, 
goddess of love, or, if you will, of 
amorous desire. 

Aphrodite is, as you know, the 
spirit and the mother of Holly- 
wood—a coquette forever renewing 
her youth in the soft, pink, scented 
flesh of the newcomers. 

Motion picture studios, as you 
are also aware, are her temples. 
Temple-factories. In these temple- 
factories, the love-making habits 
of the world are forged and ham- 
mered into being. 

There is a nice argument here. 
Hollywood, we freely admit, is the 
sex capital of the world. Holly- 
wood’s temple-factories not only 
set the styles in love-making the 
world over but they determine the 
moral code of the age. Or do they? 
The producers say not. The pro- 
ducers say they are merely reflect- 
ing the changing moral standards. 
Fight it out among yourselves. 

The point is, however, that 
Hollywood Boulevard must, by the 
very forces which made it the 

street it is, point toward sex. 
C= Ask a beauty-contest winner 
from Kissimmee, Florida, or Oska- 
loosa, Oklahoma, who has been 
screen-tested and signed up by a 
big, indulgent producer—ask her 
what she thinks of Hollywood. 

Ah, place of glorious enchant- 
ment! Ah, city of golden dreams 
come true! Hollywood Boulevard, 
to this happy lass, is Main Street, 
Eldorado, or el camino encantado 
the enchanted street. Its smart 
shops fawn and its pitfalls yawn. 
Everybody loves her. Every 
chiseler in Hollywood sharpens his 
steel for this newest delectable, 
dizzy, dazzled, dazzling darling. 

This newcomer with her shining 
eyes and flushed cheeks and enrap- 


ACH day thousands of grocery lists in- 
E clude Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. It is 
such an appetite-enticing main dish, and 
so inexpensive and quickly fixed for 
serving! Tender strands of Heinz-made 
spaghetti come to you adrip with a sauce 
which many good cooks admit is better 
than their own concoctions. Made of ripe 
tomatoes, imported cheese and meat stock, 
deftly seasoned with just the right spices. 
It is rare good fare. Warning: Prepare for 
clamorous demands for second helpings. 
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tured smile, this darling of the 
gods, this nectareous nymph, this 
gal who is getting the breaks— 
she drives along the enchanted 
Boulevard in a grand new. roadster, 
all bright enamel and glittering 
chromium. 

But look at the ones on foot— 
the ones with stories in their 
faces. They are usually beautiful, 
or nearly beautiful. Their make-up 
has been skilfully applied, but 
they have a certain look of pallor 
under the delicate artificial color- 
ing. Their eyelashes are long and 
black with a alluring upward tilt 
—hbut the eyes below look worried. 

Here is one approaching. Look 
at her carefully. She walks with 
an air of jauntiness, her eyes 
scanning the oncoming faces 
brightly, and her lovely lips hold- 
ing the faintest suggestion of a 
smile. For one never knows when 
a watchful director may be stroll- 
ing on the Boulevard. 

But look her over. The seat 
of her dress is waffle-patterned 
by the cane bottoms of casting 
directors’ waiting room chairs. 
Her heels are worn down by the 
studio-to-studio trek. Her clothes 
have that week-before-last look. 
Not yet seedy; but not fresh, not 
crisp. Nothing about her is crisp. 
Who is she? What’s her story? 
What’s her fate? Almost every 
week, it seems to me, one of these 
soul-sick children jumps out of a 
high window or turns on the gas. 


OLLYWOOD Boulevard isn’t el 

camino encantado to _ this 
youngster—it’s el camino doloroso. 
Don’t ask her what she thinks 
about Hollywood. She doesn’t 
know. She doesn’t know what she 
thinks about anything. Let’s hope 
she can take it. lLet’s hope she 
has moral fibre tough enough to 
stand the strain until the breaks 
come her way—if they come. 

And then there are the ones 
who have proved they have that 
moral fibre. They have arrived. 
They are “the stars.” You may 
see them lunching animatedly in 
the Brown Derby, Sardi’s, the 
Vendome. These gods and god- 
desses, these big shots, go, of 
course, to these places to be stared 
at. If you’re lucky, you may see 
Joan Crawford, the screen’s most 
ambitious girl, lunching at Sardi’s 


The Most Exciting Street on Earth 


with Franchot Tone, the screen’s 
smoothest young man. In the 
Brown Derby, you may see Wal- 
lace Beery strutting his recently 
adopted daughter. You don’t, of 
course, see Garbo anywhere. 


Vou look in vain for signs of 
dissipation in these people. The 
goddesses have rose-petal com- 
plexions, the gods clear eyes and 
lean jaws. For the night life 
of the gods—of most of them—has 
become, in recent years, compara- 
tively quiet. Many of them don’t 
know just how long their present 
fat incomes will last. Generally, 
they’re leading quiet, stay-at-home 
lives. Practising economy. Read- 
ing books. Bearing in mind that 
early to bed and early to rise 
makes a star at least healthy and 
wealthy. The famous wild parties 
of Hollywood are not a thing of 
the past, but they are fewer. 

Since repeal, most of the cabarets 
have been closed for violation of 
the Los Angeles liquor ordinances. 
But in those few which remain, 
one glimpses an occasional fayor- 
ite—one of Hollywood’s' more 
prominent drinking young stars. 
He is accompanied usually by a 
crowd of people very aware of the ~ 
fact that they are accompanying 
him. They guard him jealously. 
They see that he has plenty to 
drink, and that the girl he prefers 
sits besides him. He is, for his 
little hour, as important as a 
visiting Roman emperor. His face 
is rather blank. 

You may also see the stars shop- 
ping on the Boulevard. But it takes 
longer than a few months to 
grow used to seeing them in the 
flesh. When I go into a store to 
buy a hat or necktie, and one of 
the reigning favorites happens to 
drop in, I am almost as thrilled 
as the shop girls—and they are 
almost paralyzed. 

But the ones who have arrived, 
“the stars,” do not stir my imag- 
ination so much as the girls who 
trudge along Wicked Boulevard 
with stories in their faces—stories 
of success and failure, of hope 
and humiliation. For it is these 
girls—the never-ending procession 
of them—who have built Holly- 
wood Boulevard and made it the 
fascinating, glamorous, wicked 
thoroughfare it is today. 
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Can You Buy Stardom? 


urged her to show the pictures 
to studio officials. She did. Or 
rather a friend of hers did. So 
impressed were Paramount exec- 
utives that they asked for an 
interview with this new patrician 
beauty. She came, they saw, she 
conquered. Without further ado 
they signed her to a contract. 

These two ladies did not follow a 
tradition for which Hollywood is 
notorious. The cult of the false 
front! Pretense. Sham. Affecta- 
tion of manner and manufactured 
background. They didn’t have to. 
But many aspirants come to grief 
because they put on such airs. 
Young hopefuls in search of a 
career seem to be infected with 
this virus almost as soon as they 
arrive. Spending their last dime 
on one desperate attempt they’d 
buy an expensive gown, hire a 
Rolls Royce, and sweep out to a 
studio condescending to give the 
natives a break. This seemed to 
be the Hollywood manner. They 
thought that they had to live up 
toms 


t first studio executives were 
really impressed. They felt 
honored to put them in a picture. 
But things went to such extremes 
they became a joke. 

Now money and social position 
have their drawbacks. It may 
enable a person to dress attrac- 
tively and meet picture celebrities 
on a social basis, but it is apt to 
classify one as a play boy or play 
girl. You don’t need money, so 
why work? There are not a few 
people who have got into such a 
stalemate. In their hearts there 
is a desperate longing for a film 
career. But no one will take 
them seriously. If they mention 
work their picture friends laugh. 
No more than a pat on the back 
with an amused wisecrack. 

For all of these reasons the 
eareers of the following heiresses 
are illuminating as well as in- 
structive. 

In one respect Virginia Peine is 
an exception. Her real name is 
Virginia Peine Lehmann. 

When Mrs. Lehmann came to 
Hollywood with her two-year-old 
daughter, secretary, a nurse and 
maid, she carried a letter of in- 
troduction to Buddy De Sylva, 
the director of musicals at Fox. 
She called him on the phone. Be- 
cause of the letter from a mutual 
friend, Mr. De Sylva agreed to 
an appointment. He was _ not 
acquainted with her real identity. 
He fully expected to dismiss this 
movie struck Virginia Peine after a 
moment’s polite conversation. But 
when he saw a beautiful, lissome 
blonde sweep into the office he 
immediately changed his mind. He 
tossed the letter aside. He eagerly 
questioned her about her experi- 
ence. She shook her head. None. 
But Mr. De Sylva was too enthu- 
siastic to let that stand in the 
way. He arranged for a screen 
test. He saw the test and was en- 
thusiastic enough about it to put 
her in “Bottoms Up.” 

Katherine Flynn’s brief career 
has been much different. Her 
uncle, the late Daniel Miles Flynn, 
left her a large share of the 
fortune he had amassed in turpen- 
tine and rosin throughout the 


(Continued from page 20) 


southern states. As soon as Kath- 
erine came into her inheritance 
she left for Hollywood. She 
arrived unknown. But within three 
weeks she had spent nineteen 
thousand dollars. 


pe lavish parties which she 
gave to various film celebrities, 
however, did not secure for her 
the coveted opportunity in pictures. 
She tried something else. Changing 
her name to Kitty O’Dare she 
began dancing at the Club Bally- 
hoo. She had had some experi- 
ence on the stage and now her 


dance, the Shim Sham, created 
quite a sensation. A newspaper- 
man saw through her nom de 


plume. A night club heiress! 
Publicity ran wild. 

But still nobody offered Kather- 
ine a screen test. Her Hollywood 
friends, Jimmy Durante, Jack La 
Rue, George Bancroft and others, 
tried to guide her over the first 
perilous steps of a screen career. 
But by this time her mother got 
wind of what was going on and 
flew out from New York. Kather- 
ine had to change her tactics. 
No more shim shamming. No 
more parties. After another month 
of waiting Kitty gave in to her 
mother’s entreaties and left for 
a jaunt through Europe. She left 
with one consolation. Jean Har- 
low had unstintingly praised her 
dancing. 

Janet Snowden, the nineteen- 
year-old daughter of James H. 
Snowden, the multi-millionaire oil 
man, has perhaps been the wisest 
of them all. She and Doris Duke, 
the tobacco heiress, and Barbara 
Hutton, now the wife of Alexis 
Mdivani, have been intimates since 
they were classmates at the Fox- 
eroft School in Aiken, South 
Carolina. All of them have moved 
in and out of the spotlight. A 
short time ago Janet had New 
York society agog. Meeting Prince 
Don Francesco Caravita when he 
arrived in New York from Italy, 
she eloped with him within twenty- 
four hours. Within five days she 
had the marriage annulled. A few 
weeks later while staying at her 
mother’s home in Poland Springs, 
Maine, Janet was threatened with 
kidnaping. Then she disappeared. 
A wireless message from the liner 
Santa Theresa revealed that she 
was on her way to California 
with a secretary. Debarking at 
Los Angeles, she vanished “into 
Hollywood” to take up a film 
career. 

William Gill, the husband of 
the late Renee Adoree, became 
her manager. He began training 
her with the best dramatic 
teachers available. Her fellow 
student was Paulette Goddard 
whom Charlie Chaplin is keeping 
under cover for his next picture. 
Executives at Warner Brothers, 
impressed by her dark piquant 
beauty, offered her a contract. Her 
manager persuaded her to turn 
it down. She was not ready. Win- 
field Sheehan finally secured her 
promise to give Fox first call on 
her services as soon as she felt 
she was ready to face the camera. 
Slipping off to Mexico Janet mar- 
ried William Gill. Hollywood 
wonders just how her career will 
turn out. 
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Kitty Carlisle is just getting into 
her stride. If nothing untoward 
happens she ought to skyrocket up 
among the stars. In her last pic- 
ture, “She Loves Me Not,” her 
ability really began to register. 
Her foundation has been solid. 
Her father, a New Orleans physi- 
cian, died when she was eight 
years old and left a comfortable 
fortune. Her mother took Kitty 
to Lausanne, Switzerland, where 
she was put in school at the 
exclusive Chateau Mont Choris. 
After that it was winters in Paris 
and summers in their villa on the 
Riviera. A year in Rome per- 
fected her Italian. Tutoring in 
Paris sharpened her wits so that 
after her debut in the fashionable 
world of the French capital she 
became a leader in the younger 
set. But society palled. She wanted 
a career. 

If Kitty had not felt a strange 
homesickness for a native land 
which she had not seen in years 
she might now be the toast of 
Europe. An operatic career was 
waiting when she insisted on a 
return to America. Back in New 
York in June 1932 she entered a 
competitive test and was chosen 
to sing a lead in a condensed 
revival of “Rio Rita.” After a year 
with this production she accepted 
an engagement to play a lead in 
“Champagne Sec.” By this time 
Hollywood was attentive. Very. 
A contract was laid before her. 
This kind of introduction is the 
best that can be obtained. A 
personal invitation. No solicitation. 
No attempt to win the favors 
of the fickle goddess of films. 

Hazel Forbes combines a pic- 
ture career with executive respon- 
sibilities. She was appearing in 
Ziegfeld’s ‘“‘Whoopee” when she 
met young Paul Owen Richmond 
who had amassed a fortune in 
dental and cosmetic lotions. Court- 
ship ended in matrimony. In her 
happiness Hazel forgot the stage. 
Then her husband died. Wandering 
around the world trying to find 
happiness once more she and her 
mother finally settled in Holly- 
wood. Her blond loveliness was 
like a song. An agent finally 
persuaded her to try pictures and 
she did so well in “Down to Their 
Last Yacht” that RKO put her 
under contract. 

Her future will be devoted to 
pictures except for quarterly trips 
to New York to attend meetings of 


her Board of Directors. In Holly- 
wood she is seen with Ginger 
Rogers and Sally Eilers. Jack 


Oakie is one of her many escorts. 


HESE heiresses have added a 

piquant spice to the social whirl 
of the film capital. Each has a 
dash of personality and _ indis- 
putable good looks. Hearts have 
been entangled. But can money 
buy a film career? A fortune may 
command attention but it cannot 
buy blue eyes if you happen to 
have brown, purchase a merry 
heart if you are disposed to melan- 
choly or make an actress of one 
who has no talent for the art. 
Some of these heiresses have 
indisputable talent and will rise, 
perhaps, to the dizziest heights; 
the others will soon be seen in the 
fashionable resorts of the world. 
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Stop a 
COLD 


the First 
Day! 


Drive It Out of Your System 


—Roots and All! 


COLD once rooted is a cold of dan- 
ger! Trust to no makeshift methods. 


A cold, being an internal infection, 
calls for internal treatment. 


A cold also calls for a COLD remedy 
and nota preparation good for a number 
of other things as well. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
what a cold requires. It is expressly a 
cold remedy. It is internal and direct — 
and it does the four things necessary. 


Four Effects 


It opens the bowels. It combats the 
cold germs and fever in the system. It 
relieves the headache and grippy feeling 
and tones and fortifies the entire system. 


Only Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
supplies those four effects and anything 
less than that is inviting trouble. 


Get Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
at any druggist, 35c and 50c. The 50c size 
is the more econom- 
ical ‘“‘buy.” Ask for 
Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine by 
the full name and 
accept no substitute 
On any pretext. 


A Cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 

nternal Treatment 
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those lovely, old-fashioned gowns. 

Mr. laughton and _ “Fredric 
March were so very good which, of 
course, is usually the case—while 
Wilson, the maid, capped the 
climax!—Mrs. Sarah Finley, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Highland Station, 
Springfield, Mass. 


And also, it was a better story. 


To the Past 


N behalf of all the fans who 

“remember when,” I want to 
thank NEw Movle for the splendid 
article about Marguerite Clarke. It 
took me back so vividly to child- 
hood days, and golden hours spent 
at the corner movie. Marguerite 
Clarke in “Miss George Washing- 
ton,” “The Amazons,” ‘‘Prince and 
the Pauper,” and “Bab, the Sub- 
Deb.” We’ve never forgotten them, 
nor the enchanting little person 
who remains a glamorous memory 
to all who look back gratefully at 
the many happy hours she gave us. 
Thanks again, NEW MOovVIE and 
Irene Kuhn, for giving us the story 
about her. We loved it!—M. Kelly, 
44 Clara Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


And thank you, M. Kelly. 


The Sensible Attitude 


HEN I was a kid of twelve or 

so, eating popcorn in the front 
row of the local picture house, a 
certain very-much-grown-up film 
actress was vamping the celluloid 
men. Now I am a _ very-much- 
grown-up lady myself, and I am 
more than slightly surprised to 
learn that the actress, according to 
her own figures, is now just two 
years my senior. 

Why do screen stars feel it nec- 
essary to lie about their ages? 
Few fans are so stupid as to be- 
lieve that an actress can serve an 
apprenticeship on stage and screen, 
and still be sweet sixteen after 
many years of starring. If a wo- 
man is as charming at thirty-nine 
as at nineteen, the public won’t as- 
sign her to the old ladies’ home 
because of the added birthdays.— 
Mae Ashworth, 118 W. Ninth 
Street, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


Ah-ha! Did you see our story on 
The Battle of the Ages, iast month? 


Best All-Round Actor 


ITH all the various medals 

and cups that are awarded 
each year to the best picture, the 
best cartoon, etc., etc., I would sug- 
gest that a special medal be 
awarded — for the actor giving 
the best consistent performances 
throughout the year in every pic- 
ture in which he appears. 

And I nominate Lewis Stone as 
the one actor who deserves such an 
honor—and he has deserved it for 
many years back. Whether his part 
is small or large or indifferent, 
there he is making it count— 
strengthening the picture and 
stealing every scene he is ever in. 
—Mary Judge, 222 West 49th 
Street, New York City. 


Years and years of experience have 
given Lew almost unlimited versatility, 
Mary. Hollywood respects him for it. 


You Tell Us 


(Continued from page 42) 


Old Kentucky Home 


IME’S curtain rolled back and 

I relived the days of youth in 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” Will 
Rogers in “Judge Priest” finds his 
ideal role and the supporting cast 
is flawless. They appeared to me 
just like the folks with whom I was 
raised. I recognized the pool-room 
loafer, the farm clod-hoppers, the 
village gossip and the rest of the 
folks. 

There are no super thrills or ex- 
traordinary climaxes in this pic- 
ture but you go away with that 
perfectly satisfied feeling. There 
are subtle tuggings of heart 
strings, a little moisture in the eyes 
and many deep chuckles at the 
home-spun humor of the lovable old 
justice. 

Here is one production that no 
ereed or sect can find fault with 
and if Mr. Rogers never does bet- 
ter he can rest assured that he 
reached perfection once.—N. H. 
Young, 912 W. First Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Appreciation like this is what Will 
lives for. It will make moisture come 
to his eyes, too. 


On Franchot 


(pee story about Franchot Tone’s 
home and background in the 
October issue was enjoyed very 
much by the writer. I have been 
looking for just such an article 
about Mr. Tone, and it fit in per- 
fectly with my idea of what he 
appears to be and the kind of a 
family to which he should belong. 

He has much more to give to the 
screen than he has shown so far, 
and I am sure one of these days, if 
he gets the right part, he will be 
one of our finest stars. Excellent 
actor that he is, however, it is go- 
ing to be difficult for him to play 
certain types because he definitely 
gives the impression of being well- 
bred and a gentleman. And I hope 
Hollywood doesn’t change him into 
anything different. 

I should like to see Metro give 
him some strong parts, which, to 
date, they have not done. It has 
been up to 20th Century in “Moulin 
Rouge” to show his flair for com- 
edy and Fox with “The World 
Moves On” to prove his dramatic 
talent. I am still hoping to see him 
in “Oil for the Lamps of China” 
under Metro, as was announced be- 
fore.—EH. W. White, 5247 Florence 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An intelligent and well-expressed letter. 


Pure Praise 


RIBUTE to a grand little 

actress: Frances Dee has been 
good in all the pictures she has 
played in, yet nearly every time, 
when her role was not so big, the 
“big” star got all the credit. At 
least she should be getting some 
praise, certainly she deserves it. 
Every time I go to see one of her 
pictures I can actually feel my 
blood boil!—And besides that—I 
never can wait until her next pic- 
ture comes—so anxious am I to see 
it. Yet it’s usually just a small 
part when it should be big. Thank 
goodness she’s had a “break” and 
was given the lead in such pictures 


. met her. 


as “Coming Out Party,” ete. 
(There’s a good team for you— 
Gene Raymond and Frances Dee!) 
I make a move that we see more of 
her in the future than we did in 
the past!—Elena Giorni, 320 W. 
87th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Frances is very young, Elena, hence 
her parts are limited. As she becomes 
more mature, her scope will grow also. 


Boles vs. Chevalier 


AFTER seeing John Boles’ latest 
picture—I still think he should 
have played opposite Jeanette Mac- 
Donald—in ‘‘The Merry Widow.” 
Remember—‘‘The Desert Song.” 
It took someone like him to play 
the part. Why not give him an- 
other big chance where he can show 
the ability of his splendid singing 
voice?—Marie Bradley, 208 W. 
Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Has “Music in the Air? answered your 
prayer, Marie? 


What's Wrong? 


SAW “The Scarlet Empress” re- 

cently and I could have wept!! 
To see a marvelous actress like 
Marlene Dietrich going to waste in 
a hodge-podge of symbolism and 
trick photography like that is a 
crime! What’s wrong with Von 
Sternberg? Is he trying to queer 
Marlene with the American audi- 
ences? Or is he just—nuts?— 
Mary Hickey, 171 Ocean Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Ahem! What fine weather we've been 
having lately, Mary. You decide. 


An Ardent Admirer 


BE YERY time I see Kay Johnson 
I am forcibly struck by her 
personality. She seems a person 
whom experience has mellowed, 
sweetened, dignified; to whom the 
fulness of life has given gracious- 
ness, integrity, understanding. 
There is something fine, clean, 
and gallant about her. You feel 
you'd like to know her, that you 
would be a little better for having 
She has poise, serenity; 
she could be a good friend. In 
short, she seems a grand person. 
Kay has a soft, glowing radiance. 
She is a true sophisticate—Mary 
Irene Woodruff, 26 Monument 
Square, Charlestown, Mass. 


You'd think we were Kay, the way 
were blushing. 


British Agent = 


jue a word of reproach to the 
producers who saw fit to waste 
Leslie Howard in such a dull pic- 
ture as “British Agent.” With his 
poignant performance as Philip in 
“Of Human Bondage,’ and the 
amusing and lovable hero of ‘I'he 
Lady is Willing,” it seems a shame 
to put him in anything so unworthy 
of his talents. Here’s hoping he 
gets only the worth-while stories he 
so deserves in the future——Hdna 
ie 300 Pine Street, Wilson, 


Watch for “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
Edna. 
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New ideas of gifts you 
can make for the young- 


est boys and girls 


Floor cushion made 
of glazed chintz with 
amusing appliqué. 


The new bathing 
apron made of a 
bath towel. 


Easily adjusted 
baby’s beret knitted 
from soft wool. 


Washable towel 
cover for the tiny 
hot water bottle. 


Reversible crocheted 
afghan for crib or 
carriage. 


Thumbless mittens 
easily crocheted 
from soft wool. 


Baby’s feeding bib, 
with bunny design. 


BY |i ‘Sorcvber 
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Knitted sacque with 
convenient front 
opening. 


Flannel carriage 
bootees worn over 
shoes or stockings. 


If you would like patterns and 
directions for making these 
gifts, please turn to page 67. 
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BY FRANCES COWLES 


Crib spread and pil- 

low cover bound with 

colored checked 
gingham. 


RESTORE LOST LOVELINESS TO DARKENED 
BLONDE HAIR—SAFELY, SKILLFULLY 
WITH MARCHAND’S GOLDEN HAIR WASH! 


The shining blonde hair that captured 
hearts when you were a little girl—Why Not 
Have It Again—To Capture Hearts Again! 


Remember—Nature gave you pretty blonde 
hair—you have every natural right to keep 
your hair as lovely as nature created it. 
Give blonde hair the special simple treat- 
ment it needs—and darkening will stop— 
lustrous golden tints will creep back into 
your hair. 


Marchand’s Scientifically Prepared for 
Darkened Blonde Hair 


The Marchand hair experts have spent a 
lifetime studying blonde hair—what causes 
it to darken and how to offset the effects 
of darkening, safely and successfully. The 
fruit of their long scientific labor is Mar- 
chand’s Golden Hair Wash, tested and 
proven a thousand times over. Right now 
thousands of women are using this fine 
product to protect light hair from dark- 
ening. 


Some women want radiant, striking blonde 
hair—others want only to give their hair 
a tiny, highlight tint—without making a 


| GOLDEN HAIR WASH 


decided change in the shade. Marchand’s 
Golden Hair Wash will do either. Its 
effect can be controlled very closely. Hair 
can be lightened a tiny shade at a time 
until you obtain the tint that pleases you 
most. New hair growing in can easily be 
matched. 


Marchand’s is perfectly safe, it is not a 
dye or powder. It will not wash out or 
come off, it has a lasting effect on the hair. . 
Easy to do at home. No skill required. 


Restore youthful golden beauty with Mar- 
chand’s Golden Hair Wash. Get a bottle 
today. 


Also Makes Arm and Leg Hair Invisible! 


The same reliable Marchand’s makes dark ex- 
cess hair INVISIBLE like the light unnotice- 
able down on the blonde’s skin. This avoids 
shaving—you have no fear of re-growths at all 
because you do not cut or attempt to destroy 
the hair. Limbs look dainty and attractive 
through the sheerest of stockings. The easy, in- 
expensive, and most satisfactory way to treat 
excess hair. 


Ask Your Druggist Or Get By Mail— 


Use Coupon Below 


, 
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| ©.MARCHAND CO.,251 W. 19th St.,N.Y.C. | 


45c¢ enclosed (send coins or stamps). Please | 
send me a regular bottle of Marchand's | 
Golden Hair Wash. T.G. 135. 


Name rutrsrerstietsiclvelaleiie’steicseicioiclerevarerercveiers 0 


I 
| 
Address....... alevele ALY aiclaietels State...... | 
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162 HANDS TALK 
IN 7-DAY 
MANICURE TEST 


Test proves Chic Nail Polish 
equal to “‘salon’’ polishes 
costing 75c or more 


This test was made with Chic, costing only 
10c, on one hand and an expensive “salon” 
polish on the other. The polishes were sup- 
plied in plain unlabeled bottles, simply marked 
“A” and “B.” The women testing them did 
not know which was which. 


“A’— expensive 
“salon” polish 


“B” — Chic 
Nail Polish 


After 7 days’ wear the results show— 


81% find Chic equal to costly salon polishes 
or better... and two out of three of them 
. say Chic is actually better and give definite 
reasons for saying so! 


This test proved to them that Chic Nail Polish 
applied evenly and did not crack or peel... 
that Chic retained its color .”. . that its luster 
was of lasting quality. 


You can make this simple test yourself and 
discover a really fine polish for only 10c. 


5 CHIC SHADES 


CLEAR 
PINK 
CORAL 
RUBY 
DEEP 


eALSO« 
Chic Creme Polish ;@ 


Chic Cuticle 
Remover 


Chic Polish Remover 


Chic Oily Polish 
Remover 


AT THE 10c STORES 
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Hollywood Day by Day 


legged dolls, staring vacantly from 
every corner. ... 

And we’re just willing to bet that 
somewhere in that lovely home is 
something the modern girl has ne- 
glected in the past few years...@ 
hope chest! 

Don’t disillusion us, Mary. How 
about it? 


Katharine Hepburn gave the photog- 
raphers another swell break when she 
sat all through the performance with 
both hands over her famous face! 

If she only knew it, the flashlight 
boys wouldn’t be half so interested if 
Katie just sat quietly and let them have 
their way with her. It’s the ludicrous 
contortions she goes through that en- 
dear her (as a subject) to their photo- 
graphic hearts. 

It just occurred to us .. . d’you 
suppose... ? Why, Katie, ... aren't 
you the smart one! 


Out by the animal cages, Cary 
Grant and Jack Oakie made the 
most gosh-awful faces at the mon- 
keys, who returned the salutes with 
dead pans that would have made 
Buster Keaton green with envy! 


e 
With Dick Powell far, far away, Mary 


Brian has been going places with a tall, 
dark and handsome lad who might be 
the original answer to any fortune 
teller’s prediction! 

Powell’s new home is nearly finished, 
and, before he left on a personal ap- 
pearance tour, it did look as though 
Mary was the obvious picture for that 
particular frame. But, now .. .? 
Oh, well , -. maybe “dark ’n handsome” 
is just a second cousin from Texas? 

t 


On the “Bengal Lancers” set, Di- 
rector Henry Hathaway was dar- 
ing “Cracker” Henderson to pet a 
dangerous looking leopard. 

“Phooey!” Cracker sniffed. “J 
should commit suicide!” 

“He won’t hurt you,” the trainer 
assured the timorous Cracker. 
“His teeth are all out.” 

“Maybe so,” Henderson argued, 
“but he’s still got gums!” 


If we can eat crackers in bed, then 
Herbert Mundin has a perfect right to 
an idiosyncrasy or two. 

At the Assistance League luncheon, 
Mundin chose an obscure table, as far 
from the chattering crowd as possible, 
explaining that he liked to eat in silence. 

And then, the first thing he ordered 
from the waitress was ... a double 
serving of celery! 

e 


Some fun on the M-G-M lot these 
days! 

In the new Gable-Crawford opus, 
Joan is supposed to slap Clark’s 
face, whereupon the impulsive lad 
hauls her across his knee (Adrian 
model and all!) and dishes out a 
right smart ker-walloping with an 
old-fashioned hair brush! 

Just before the “take,” Joan ap- 
proached Gable beseechingly. 

“Listen, pal,’ she bargained, 
“you go easy with me, and I’ll do 
the same for your slap. How’s 
about it?” 

“Nothing doing!” Clark ob- 
jected. “Slam away, me proud 
beauty, and expect no quarter from 
this end!” 


(Continued from page 7) 


“O. K., then,” Joan shrugged. “I 
can take it!” 

Came the “take.” Came Clark’s 
rough speech. Pulling back the old 
“right,” Crawford yanks a hefty 
slap from her top hair and plants 
it on the Gable button. Wham! 

Coming out of a near tail-spin, 
Clark snaps the rough lady into po- 
sition across his knee and grabs 
the hair brush. 

It’s a scene that the M-G-M gang 
will never forget ... and least of 
all, Joan Crawford. Bam! ... Bam! 
... BAM! Here come the British! 

And you can leave Joan out of 
your early morning canters for 
some time to come! 


Director Lowell Sherman plans to 
have a lot of fun when “Night Life 
of the Gods” has finished produc- 
tion. 

We wondered what Universal 
would do with all the statues, made 
especially for this picture and 
copied from living models in the 
cast. A lot of suggestions were of- 
fered, but Sherman’s idea seems to 
be the most fitting. 

“After the picture is finished,” 
he whispered confidentially, “I’m 
going to find some friend to help 
me distribute these plaster atroci- 
ties on somebody’s lawn!” 


Our Eskimo brothers have a 
quaint way of expressing their ad- 
miration for favorite movie stars. 
Instead of saying it with flowers, 
they say it with a husky Eskimo 
dog. And if you think those hefty 
animals aren’t hard on groceries, 
just ask Marian Nixon, one of the 
latest recipients of an Alaskan 
husky! 

@ 


Elizabeth Allan is suffering from 
a bad case of mistaken identity. 

Before Mrs. Bob Montgomery an- 
nexed the likable Bob, her name 
was “Elizabeth Allen,” too. The 
befuddled fans have managed to get 
our Elizabeth and Bob’s Elizabeth 
all tangled up with each other, with 
the result that the actress has been 
deluged with fan mail, telling her 
what a lucky woman she is to have 
such a handsome, dashing husband, 
how does romance stand the strain 
of working with her own lord and 
master? And stuff. 

As our Elizabeth has a perfectly 
good husband of her own, she has 
asked us to give her a lift in 
straightening out the difficulty. 


@ 
The other day, Clark Williams, Uni- 


versal player, received a wire addressed 
to his Scottie, George. The wire read: 
“Dear George . . . Hamburgs and open 
house Sunday . .. Bring Clark along. 
(signed): Mike & Pete.” 
P.S. Mike and Pete are two Scotties 
belonging to Henry Hull! 


John Beal, playing the title role of 
“The Little Minister,’ had an embar- 
rassing experience in the RKO lunch- 
room this week. 

It seems that the pants of the period 
were built for neither speed nor com- 
fort, and when John made the big mis- 
take of stooping over to pick up some- 
thing . . . the inevitable happened! 

Frantically, he whispered in Katharine 


Hepburn’s ear. Deftly, our Katie stepped 
into position behind him and, holding 
out her voluminous gypsy skirts, the 
two of them did a neat “lock-step” out 
of the place, heading for John’s dressing- 
room! 

e 


Speaking of tennis, Charles Butter- 
worth is enjoying a right smart feud 
with Director Al Neuman, his next door 
neighbor. 

Al and Charlie have a pair of the 
best courts in the film colony and it’s a 
daily battle to see which of them can 
inveigle the most high-powered players 
onto their respective courts. 

When Al has a match in progress, 
Charlie sends scouts over to snoop 
around and report on the assembly. 
And, when Dead-Pan Butterworth 
corners a few tennis celebrities, Al does 
likewise. 

It’s all in fun, of course, as Al and 
Charlie get together for a set or two 
themselves, now and again. But, the last 
time we looked at the score board, 
Butterworth was leading by virtue of 
one Hymn of Victory, written especially 
for him, by Oscar Hammerstein! 


Ted Healy is a downright rebel when 
it comes to dressing according to the 
Marquis of Queensbury rules. Trousers, 
coat and vest (when he wears one) never 
match, and from all we can find out, it 
was ever thus! 

The other day, Ted was calling on 
Frank Fay, dressed as usual, like a 
wagon driver for the Salvation Army. 

Frank stood it as long as he could. 
Then, dragging Healy into his bedroom, 
he pulled a brand new, smartly cut suit 
from his wardrobe and said: “Listen, 
pal... I like you because youre a 
swell guy and I can’t help it. But, so 
help me, if you don’t shuffle out of that 
jig-saw puzzle you call a suit and put 
this on .. . well, it’s the end of a@ beauti- 
ful friendship!” ; 

And Ted’s been wearing the suit ever 
since, tickled to death with himself, too! 


Chin in hands, elbows on knees, 
Cora Sue Collins sat pensively con- 
templating the morning paper. 
Finally she heaved a deep sigh. 

“Mother,” she announced de- 
cidedly, “I’m getting worried about 
Miss Garbo. The paper says she’s 
just had her twenty-eighth birth- 
day and she isn’t married yet. I’m 
afraid she’s going to be an old maid 
if she doesn’t hurry up!” 

e 


Ken Maynard’s chauffeur has a 
cute little four-year-old daughter 
who thinks that Ken’s ideas are 
just about as right as anyone’s 
could be. 

Out of a clear sky, the youngster 
began refusing ice cream, candy, 
milk, etc., and demanding raw 
vegetables and fruit. After puz- 
zling their heads over this strange 
behavior for days, it finally de- 
veloped that the tot had overheard 
her idol express himself vehemently 
on the subject of “fat women” . 
and the poor kid wasn’t taking any 


chances! 
@ 


Wallace Beery’s tiny daughter has 
been having more fun on the “Mighty 
Barnum” sets these days. 

Not realizing that they are adults, 
Carol Ann follows the midgets around, 
asking them to play dolls with her and 
drink milk, as she does! 
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Hollywood endorses 
perfumes, cologne and 


scented cosmetics 


Perfumes 
are 


Important 


says 


KITTY 
CARLISLE 


XQUISITE perfume with 
powder, lipstick and other 
cosmetics to match may be 

an extravagance, but in the opinion 
of lovely Kitty Carlisle it is a worth- 
while extravagance. If you cannot 
manage to have all your cosmetics 
in the same scent, you can at least 
select powder, lipstick, etc., to har- 
monize with your chosen perfumes, 
because there is nothing worse than 
conflicting scents. 

Kitty Carlisle, Paramount star, 
appearing with Bing Crosby in 
“Here Is My Heart,” is very sensi- 
tive to the effect of perfumes. And 
while the charm of exquisite scents 
is something that cannot be directly 
registered by the motion picture 
camera, well-groomed women in 
Hollywood appreciate, more and 
more, the important effect of per- 
fume on both themselves and their 
associates. 

“I love to change my perfume 
often,” says Kitty Carlisle. ‘I like 
to match my scent to my mood and 
there are perfumes to go with a 
gay mood, a little-girl mood and 
others appropriate to an exotic or 
seductive mood. Personally I like 
only two kinds—fresh floral odors 
and exotic, musky odors. The first 
are better for informal hours and 


Kitty Carlisle, starring in Para- 
mount's "Here Is My Heart." 


the heavier perfumes for evening. 
For tennis, golf or other sports, 
real perfumes seem to me rather 
out of place, though eau de cologne 
is permissible at any time. 

“In selecting the correct scent 
for the occasion,” Kitty goes on to 
explain, “I believe every girl should 
consider her escort’s taste. This is 
particularly true when one wishes 
to be alluring, for the gentleman 
one wishes to allure may be either 
very sophisticated or just the re- 
verse, and there are perfumes for 
either of these types. 

“Best of all I like to use scent on 
my furs and on my hair. Real per- 
fumes for the former and scented 
hair lotions for the latter. I like to 
put perfumes on my eyebrows and 
under the hem of my gowns. For 
evening it should be used on the 
elbows and under the shoulder 
straps. I do think every girl should 
adopt the atomizer habit. It pro- 
tects one’s frocks and prevents 
overdoses of perfume. 

“T like always to be aware of the 
scent I am using but without mak- 
ing it too apparent to others.” 
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TAKE CARE.. 


COLDS-SUSCEPTIBLE! 


(3% EMINENT physician states that of the 60,000 pre- 
ventable deaths yearly in the U. S., many are due 
to neglect of the common cold. It is vitally important, 
therefore, that colds be kept under control. 


If you catch cold easily—and your colds hang on—don’t 
take needless chances. Follow Vicks Plan for Better Con- 
trol of Colds. Thousands of clinical tests, supervised by 
practicing physicians, have proved its helpfulness—for 
fewer, shorter and milder colds. 


(You'll find full details of this unique Plan in each pack- 
age of Vick medications for different types and stages 


of colds.) 


When Colds 
THREATEN 


.. VICKS 
VA-TRO-NOL 


Quick!—At that first nasal irritation 
or sneeze, Vicks Va-tro-nol. Just a few 
drops up each nostril. Used in time, Va-tro- 
nol helps you avoid many colds. It aids 
and stimulates the functions provided by 
Nature—in the nose—to prevent colds, 
and to throw off colds in their early 
stages. Va-tro-nol is remarkably effec- 
tive, yet absolutely safe—for both children 
and adults. Easy to use. 


If a Cold 
STRIKES 


. VICKS 
VAPO RUB 


At bedtime, massage throat and chest 
with Vicks VapoRub, the modern method 
of treating colds—externally. Through the 
skin it acts direct like a poultice or plaster, 
while its medicated vapors are inhaled 
direct to inflamed air-passages. This effec- 
tive two-way medication brings soothing 
relief through the night—and without the 
risks of constant internal “‘dosing.”’ Often 
by morning the worst of the cold is over. 


These twin aids to fewer and shorter colds 
give you the basic medication of 


VICKS PLAN ‘=x CONTROL OF COLDS 


PURE KNITTED COPPER o¥ 


the a oe 
i fi 1 D 
CHORE GIRL 


INSTANTLY CLEANS POTS*AND!PANS 
, Half-times kitchen work 
~ ~ Patented parallel outer layers provide— 


| Or 
Pou =CREAMS 


10¢ Each 


Tiny ‘Tower 


THERE'S 
MONEY 
FOR YOU 


"PINY TOWER is piling up profits for 

ambitious men and women! It is the 
only monthly magazine of its kind for 
small children . . . and parents who have 
never been able to find a play magazine | 
before welcome Tiny Tower enthusias- 
tically. It’s money in your pocket to help 
them find so desirable a magazine for 
their small boys and girls. 


You earn a generous commission selling 
this children’s magazine. Sales are easy 
and pleasant to make. Write today for 
details how you can earn more money 
to buy the things you want. 


Olive Reid 
TINY TOWER MAGAZINE 


55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Handbag perfume flacons and set of three eau de cologne bottles popular 
in Hollywood. The cologne comes in scents to go with the perfume. 


f 
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Ofer the holidays Hollyw 


HOW DO YOUR 
POTS AND PANS 
LOOK? 


THEM SHINE AGAIN 
LIKE NEW 


Chances are, those after-holiday 
utensils look dull and spotted, or 
even blackened. And, you know, 
if they don’t look clean, they’re 
not clean. 


They need S.O.S. It cleanses, 
scours and polishes, all in one easy 
operation — because the soap is in 
the pad—an exclusive feature, 
found only in S.O.S. 


Get a package today from your 
favorite store. Or send the coupon 
for a generous free trial package. 


Paste this coupon ona post-card and 
mail to The S.O.S. Company, 6204 
W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill., fora free 
trial package of S.O.S. You’lllikeit! 


NAME 


ADDRESS E 
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Upon finding Tom Thumb smoking 
a big black cigar, Carol Ann eyed him 
disapprovingly. 

“You be sick,” she warned. 
Daddy, he ’pank you, too!” 


“You 


Incidentally, there’s a big chimpanzee 
on the set that just won’t stay put. The 
funny looking animal is continually get- 
ting away and shinnying up flats, props, 
and things. 

And, strange as it may seem, Wally is 
the only one in the place who can get 
him to come down! 


Back from his world tour and 
perfectly satisfied with the outcome 
of the World Series, Will Rogers 
has rolled up his sleeves and dived 
into his new picture, “The County 
Chairman.” 

“Tt was a great trip,’ he grins 
happily, “but it’s nice to be back!” 

@ 


With the rainy season almost 
upon us, Adolphe Menjou is franti- 
cally trying to get in enough golf to 
hold him through the Winter. Any 
time he can squeeze an hour off 
from the “Mighty Barnum’’ set, 
youll find him out on his favorite 
golf course, swinging for dear life. 

e 


While most actors are glad to be out 
of the studio at the finish of a picture, 
Lionel Barrymore may be found any 
day of the week, etching, reading, or 
playing the piano in his bungalow on 
the M-G-M lot. 

) 

Jackie Cooper returned from his per- 
sonal appearance tour with his right 
arm in a sling from signing autograph 
books! At every stop, the kids fairly 
mobbed their young hero, and Jackie, 
being that way, didn’t stop until every 
book had been signed! 


Breaking a record of long stand- 
ing, Sam Goldwyn pleasantly sur- 
prised everyone by getting up and 
making a little speech at the studio 
preview of “We Live Again!” 

And now that he’s broken down 
and let us in on a sample of his ora- 


torical ability, we’ll bet the fellow, 


will have a hard time getting out of 
after-dinner speaking in the future! 


Jean Harlow’s mother has gone 
to New York to buy some clothes 
for her busy young daughter. 

After finishing her new picture, 
with Clark Gable, Jean will join her 
mother in the Hast, and, with the 
brand new wardrobe, they will go 
abroad to show Parisian designers 
just how it’s done in Hollywood! 

e 


Eddie Cantor’s manager is one of the 
most economical (to put it mildly) 
people outside of Scotland. And it 
gives Eddie ample opportunity for plain 
and fancy ribbing. 

On the United Artists lot they were 
tearing down some old dressing-rooms, 
preparatory to putting up new and more 
elaborate ones. 

Passing the spot, Eddie nudged a 
friend. “Listen,” he said, “d’you know 
why theyre going to all this trouble?” 
Stooging prettily, the friend said “No, 
why are they going to all this trouble?” 

Pointing to his manager, Eddie 
cracked: “Well, he lost fifty cents last 


week, and he’s kicked up such a fuss © 


about it that they’re trying to help him 
find it!” 


There’s a last word for every- 
thing even infants. Pat 
O’Brien’s brand new baby had just 
about everything that one so young 
could possibly handle. But, after 
the gift possibilities had all been 
exhausted, here came Barbara Stan- 
wyck with a tiny white velvet chaise 
longue whereon the Infanta O’Brien 
might rest her weary bones of a 
long cold Christmas Eve! 


Contrary to all expectations, Maureen 
O’Sullivan returned from her visit to the 
Ould Counthr-rr-ry sans wedding ring, 
sans husband, but with the persistent 
Johnny Farrow, still hopeful, bringing 


up the rear. 
e 


Coming home from school, the other 
afternoon, Wallace Ford’s young daugh- 
ter surprised the family by announcing 
that she was “in love”! 

“Well, who, for goodness sake, are 
you in love with?” Mrs. Ford wanted to 
know. 

Patty named the “man,” a little play- 
mate. “And, d’you know,” she  con- 
fided, “I think he loves me, too! Be- 
cause I put my arms around him and 


he didn’t move away!!” 
y 


e 
Even sail boats are “going 
Hollywood” this season. Little as 


we know about the rigging on any 
of ’em, still we do hear as how a 
certain type of sail has been named 
the “Garbo,” on account of it 
lends footage to the boat! 

And because it balloons out in 
front, another jib-s’l rates the mon- 
icker “Mae West”! Such goings 


on! 
6 


With Carole Lombard and William 
Powell both working on the same lot, 
you-uns might be right in looking for a 
lot of complications. 

But, Will-yum still finds time to lunch 
with the ex-little woman now and again. 
And, though it does sound like an old 
dish warmed over, Bill and Carole are 


oY 


really the “best of friends”! 
e 


When the boy friend, Paul Ames, 
comes home with a snappy new pair of 
socks, June Knight gets out her yarn 
and begins knitting a sweater to match. 

But, by the time June has purled her 
way through to the bitter end, Paul’s 
socks are usually worn down to a pair of 
spats, and there’s nothing for him to do 
but get more socks, or file the sweaters 
away for future reference! 


It gets ’em all, sooner or later. 

Stepin Fetchit attended a pre- 
view, the other night, wearing a 
pair of dark glasses that didn’t fool 
anybody. 

Furthermore, he kept them on all 
during the performance. Which 
was maybe carrying the effect too 
far? Or else, knowing Stepin as 
we do, maybe he was just “too-0-00 
tiahed” to take ’em off. 


And so, until next month, we’ll 
wipe the dust we’ve kicked up off 
our chromium plating, get out of 
this suit before some producer 
signs us up and really puts us to 
work, hang our tie on the gas pipe 
and mingle with ’em once more on 
an equal footing. 

Be seein’ you! 


ood Day by Day Winner S 
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to be announced 
this next month 


HELPFUL 


uch 


W ATCH next month’s maga- 
zine for the names of the Tower 
readers who wrote the best letters 
about helpful shopping experiences 
in Drug, Department and Grocery 
Stores and who will share in the 


$3,000 prize awards. 


THE judges are studying your 
letters now to decide who de- 
serves the 246 cash awards. It is 
no small task, as you can well 
imagine, to select from thousands 
the best out of so many letters. 
Each one received told a revealing 
story of service and helpful in- 
terest and of its importance in 
making the sale and building good 
will for the store. Your letters— 
the first ever received in a national 
campaign for friendly, helpful 
service—give a valuable picture 
of the shopping experiences of a 
great cross-section of women who 
buy for themselves, their families 
and homes. 


THREE men who are outstand- 
ing in their respective fields are 
acting as judges: Ken R. Dyke, 
advertising manager of the Col- 
gate - Palmolive- Peet Company; 
Karl Egge, publicity director, 
Bloomingdale’s Department Store, 
New York; and Thomas L. Burch, 
advertising manager of the Borden 
Company. 


Don’t miss the February 
issue for this important 
announcement. 


Tower Magazines, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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For children’s 


CROUPY 
COUGHS 


S. often serious trouble starts witha 
croupy cough or slight throat irritation. 
Don’t delay, rub chest and throat with 
Children’s Musterole—good old Musterole 
in milder form. Recommended by many 
doctors and nurses because it’s a ‘‘counter- 
irritant’? —NOT just asalve. Its soothing, 
warming, penetrating benefits seem to melt 
away congestion — bringing ease and relief, 
generally. Three kinds: Regular Strength, 
Children’s(mild), and ExtraStrong, a0reach. 
All druggists. Hear ‘‘Voice of 
Experience’’— Columbia net- 
work. See your newspaper. 


CHILDREN’S 


Millions use RRR ODN, 


MUSY Deodorants 


fastidious women prefer HUSH to _ 
stay sweet. Effective-easy S 
3 Kinds - CREAM - 
LIQUID - STICK 
Now available in 10c sizes “6 
everywhere or send 10c for 
each kind desired. 
HUSH COMPANY 4 


<atan 


Bee “ieee 
ios : 4Pkts for 1O¢ 
qe 


Four Best Colors 
SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, ROSE 
~ Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. 4 Giant Zin- 
nias, One regular full-size packet of each color (value 40c) 
sent postpaid for only 1Uc. Des t miss this pemareab ly oer: 
Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. Write for your copy t 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 909 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


clips to match your cords, 10c. 


UNS Ree} Wac wooLworRTH’s 


Hands, velvety smooth, that excite flatter- 
ing comment, are yours surprisingly easy, 
by using Chamberlain’s Lotion. It quickly 
youthilies your hands, makes them white, 
lovely. Containing 13 different, imported 
oils, it revitalizes the skin, restores beauty. 
Clear liquid, not gummy, Chamberlain’s 
Lotion is absorbed in 37 seconds without 
bothersome stickiness. Let your own hands 
prove what it can do. Two sizes—at all 


drug and department stores. 


Chamberlain Laboratories, Des Moines, lowa. 
Please send free trial size of your lotion. 
T.M. 

NEI. Sen ocmboanou onde GUnDOUs Dea ooonencmaeD 


Address... 


| Chamberlain elaiont 
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so they are especially interested in 
the charming couple. 

Hlizabeth was discovered  sol- 
emnly promising her husband to 
write him every day, but only on 
condition that he talk to her over 
the radio once a week. 


poor Johnny Mack Brown was 

almost entirely cut out of Mae 
West’s picture, “Belle of the Nine- 
ties.” 

We met him at a party which 
Dorothy Tree gave. 

“Tm going,” said Johnny, “to 
have those parts that were cut out 
put together again, and show them 
to a few of my friends, just to let 
them see how moral I really was 
in the story!” 


R. AND MRS. JOE E. BROWN 

had made all preparations to 
hold a party in the moonlit patio, 
but the moon suddenly was dark- 
ened and the rain poured down. 

It does seem as though Joe never 
will be really out of the circus. 
And now there was nothing to do 
but lug out the big top and a 
couple of little tents and set them 
up in the patio. For Joe E. thinks 
it’s luck to have a circus tent stored 
away in the basement, you know, 
and it surely was that time. 

A few guests had arrived when 
it commenced to rain, including 
John Barrymore and his wife. 
John got in and yo-heave-ho’d with 
Joe E., Edward G. Robinson, some 
other guests, and the help. 

It was a good party, too, with 
a lot of Hollywood’s elect there. 

Romance wasn’t at all dampened 
by the rain, especially in case of 
Jack Oakie and Mary Brian. Yes, 
that’s on again. 

Then there were Virginia Peine 
and George Raft. And you can 
smile at the dear old a-little-child- 
joins-their-hands stuff all you like, 
but I happen to know that it is 


partly George’s devotion to little 
Joan, Virginia’s daughter, that 
keeps them together. Whenever 


they quarrel, little Joan just grins 
at both, and they make up again. 


At the cocktail party which Nel- 

son Eddy gave to celebrate the 
completion of his music studio, 
Irene Hervey arrived with Robert 
Taylor of Santa Monica, non-pro- 
fessional. 

Cocktail parties just go on and 
on. Nobody seems able to stop 
them, and Nelson’s continued until 
two o’clock in the morning, with 
people dropping in every few mi- 
nutes. 

The musical 


crowd included 


Jeanette MacDonald, Walter Woolf, 
and Grace Moore. 

One whole wall of the studio is 
a mirror. That’s a new wrinkle in 
Hollywood, and doesn’t mean neces- 
sarily that the owner of the studio 
is vain. It is done simply in order 
that, while singing, the artist may 
watch his facial expression and 
carriage in the glass. 


OEY RAY and Mrs. Lew Fields 

have the same natal day, and so 
what could be sweeter than that 
they should celebrate together! 

Which they did, the party being 
held at the Fields home. 

Joey Ray brought Marian Marsh, 
to whom he is very much devoted 
these days. 

Everybody had sent or brought 
flowers. 

Maurice Chevalier and Pat Pat- 
erson were both there, and Pat, 
now a motion-picture widow, be- 
cause her husband, Charles Boyer, 
had to leave Hollywood for France 
to make a picture, spent the time 
talking with Maurice about 
Charles, who is a great friend of 
the fascinating Chevalier. 


INNER in Chinatown! That 

sounds intriguing, and is, es- 
pecially when Anna May Wong is 
the hostess. 

She gave what may be one of 
the last in the exotic environment, 
since old Chinatown in Los Angeles 
is being torn down to make way for 
a new railway station, and the af- 
fair had an added significance. 

The furniture of the restaurant 
is all strictly Chinese, and the 
favors were tiny packages of tea in 
which were folded up bits of paper 
telling the fortunes of the guests. 


jjacs OAKIE is something of a 
hero worshipper of Ernst Lu- 
bitsch. But he never had been in- 
vited to the director’s home. He 
went to Lubitsch one day, inquiring 
why Lubitsch never invited “‘any of 
the younger Hollywood element’”’ 
to his parties. Lubitsch said, “Why, 
I’d just love to have you and your 
friends.” 

Then he got busy and forgot all 
about the matter. 

Then Oakie kidded him about it, 
and Lubitsch set the evening. 

Jack gathered together his 
friends Mary Brian and Helen 
Mack, and, all dressed in kids’ 
clothes and carrying with them 
various toys, proceeded to the 
Lubitsch mansion. 

One of the toys was an electric 
train, which Jack insisted Lubitsch 
should learn to run. 


With the aid of our New Method Circulars you can make 
up-to-date accessories for the youngest boys and girls 


Ja355—Crib spread and pillow cover 
bound with colored checked gingham. 

Ja356—Floor cushion made of glazed 
chintz with amusing appliqué. 

Ja357—The new bathing apron made 
of a bath towel. 


Ja358—Easily adjusted baby's beret 
knitted from soft wool. 
Ja359—Washable towel cover for the 


tiny hot water bottle. 


Ja360—Reversible crocheted afghan for 
crib or carriage. 

Ja36!1—Thumbless mittens easily cro- 
cheted from soft wool. 

Ja362—Baby's feeding bib, with bunny 
design. 

Ja363—Knitted sacque with convenient 
front opening. 

Ja364—Flannel carriage boots worn over 
shoes or stockings. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, care of New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., enclosing 4 cents for one circular, 10 cents for 3 circulars, or 15 


cents for all ten. 
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Be sure to indicate which circulars you want by the numbers 
given in the accompanying descriptions. 


NOW—Relief From Ugly 
Skin Blemishes, “Nerves” 
and Constipation 


with Yeast in This Pleasant, 
Modern Form 


O UGLY pimples and other skin 

blemishes embarrass you? Does 
constipation drag you down, rob you of 
strength and vivacity? Do you often 
feel nervous, fidgety and irritable? 


For all these troubles doctors recom- 
mend yeast. Science has found that 
yeast contains precious nutritive ele- 
ments which strengthen your digestive 
and eliminative organs and give tone 
to your nervous system. Thousands of 
men and women have found this simple 
food a remarkable aid in combating 
constipation, “‘nerves,”’ and unsightly 
skin eruptions. 


And now—thanks to Yeast Foam 
Tablets—it’s so easy to eat yeast regu- 
larly. For here’s a yeast that is actually 
delicious—a yeast that is scientifically 
pasteurized to prevent fermentation. 
You will enjoy munching Yeast Foam 
Tablets with their appetizing, nut-like 
flavor. And because they are pasteur- 
ized they cannot cause gas or discom- 
fort. This yeast is used by various labo- 
ratories of the United States govern- 
ment and by leading American univer- 
sities in their vita- 
min research. 


Any druggist 
will supply you 
with Yeast Foam 
Tablets. The 10- 
day bottle costs 
only 50c. Get one 
today. See, now, 
how this correc- 
tive food helps you 
to look better and 
feel better. 


i} 
FREE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
You may paste this on a penny post card 


I 

J 
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1 NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. TG-1-35 1 
{ 1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
| 
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1 Please send free introductory package of Yeast 
{ Woam Tablets. 
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PATENT Ne 1.972.087 

For the first time—Life and Motion 
for YOUR Christmas Tree! Greater 
joy for the kiddies! Heat of tree 
electric light bulb revolves Merry- 
Go-Lite shade giving multi-colored, 
scintillating jewel effects! Brings 
back the fascination of the old-time 
flickering candle with perfect safety. 


Only the genuine are called Merry- 
Go-Lites. 


Carry Christmas 
Parcels Easily! 


Buy 
DEUBENER’S 
(America’s Standard) 
SHOPPING BAGS 


AT MOST 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 


DEUBENER‘S 
SHOPPING BAG, INC. 
Garfield Park - 


Christmas 
Shopper’s 
Favorite 
for 16 Years 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


INSTANT, SAFE, SURE RELIEF! 
New De Luxe Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for Corns, Callouses, Bun- 
ions and Sore Toes instantly re- 
lieve pain; stop shoe pressure; 
soothe and heal; prevent sore toes 
and blisters; ease new or tight 
shoes, and quickly, safely remove 
corns and callouses. 


New SKINTEX Covering 


De Luxe Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads have the 
marvelous new, velvety soft, flesh color 
Skintex covering which does not soil, 
stick to the stocking or come off in the > 
bath. Hides foot blemishes. Get a box C42 
today at your drug, dept. or shoe store. 
FLESH COLOR 

WATERPROOF 


Scholls 


: Put one on—the' a 


CALLOUSES 
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aphaiy Gance 


“After all, opera is about the only 
form of dramatic art which hasn’t 
been successfully put on the screen; 
you always liked pioneering, so why 
don’t we tackle it?” 

“T will give you a few reasons 
why we don’t, my good woman,” I 
declaimed. “In the first place grand 
opera is the most ‘distant’ form of 
drama since the Greek tragedies; 
even the actors’ make-up today 
made me think of the Greek tragic 


-mask. Like the Athenian drama, 


opera was made to be played a 
mile away from the audience and 
it has the same music, chorus, and 
slower-than-life tempo of Soph- 
ocles—”’ 

“Just the same,” said Clara. 

“Just a minute,” said I. “You 
know that the screen is just the 
opposite; the actor’s face is en- 
larged until it is almost close 
enough to touch; the _ slightest 
change of mood, the flicker of an 
eyelash can be an important dra- 
matic gesture, while in opera facial 
expression must be violent to be 
seen at all; the actor must use his 
whole body in exaggeration.” 

“And he usually has plenty of 
body,” said Clara. “I see what you 
mean. Grand opera is the stage 
seen through a telescope while the 
screen is the stage seen through a 
microscope.” 

“Exactly,” I agreed. “So how 
on earth can you work out a com- 
bination of those two opposite poles 
of dramatic craft?” 

She pondered this. 

“Too bad that opera singers have 
to be chosen for their voices,’ she 
said. “‘They have to work too hard 
to diet and you have to be as strong 
as a horse to sing opera anyhow.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” I put 
in. “A two-hundred-and-twenty- 
pound Parsifal may have a certain 
dignity when he’s wearing the 
sweeping robes of the third act, 
but in the first act, as a stripling, 
with bare arms and legs and a 
little jerkin over his tummy I’ve 
always found him rather a melan- 
choly spectacle.” 

“T know,” she murmured sadly, 
“a hundred-and-ninety-pound Ned- 
da wanting to fly away with the 
birds of the air, or a two hundred 
pound Carmen shaking layers of fat 
in Spanish rhythms to fascinate a 
fairly spherical Don Jose doesn’t 
seem to give quite the dramatic 
touch which the music calls for.”’ 

“So you see, my dear,’ I con- 
cluded triumphantly, “that unless 
we can find enough really great 
singers of facial beauty, bodily at- 
tractiveness and fine acting ability 
—and I mean screen acting, not 
opera acting—we are, as you 
might say, stumped.” 


WE were passing the Hippo- 
drome just as its audience was 
coming out. They had seen the 
same two works as we had but had 
paid a smaller admission. They 
had the air of people who had en- 
joyed the evening. 

“There’s the answer,” said Clara, 
indicating the crowd. ‘With all its 
faults they love it still; and think 
of the millions of people in this 
country who are learning to love 
operatic music as brought to them 
by radio or phonograph, yet who 
never have had and probably never 
will have the chance to see a good 
performance of a whole opera!” 


pera on the Screen 


(Continued from page 33) 


“Yes,” I added, “and plenty of 
those who have seen a whole opera 
haven’t the balmiest idea of what 
it’s all about. They see a tenor sing 
for fifteen minutes at a soprano 
and guess that he’s telling her he 


loves her, or else telling her he’ 


doesn’t; and in either case they 
don’t understand the scene moment 
by moment, as it progresses.” 
“That’s why I’m so crazy to put 
opera on the screen,” she exclaimed. 
“I’m tired of seeing it merely a 
luxury of the rich. We could open 
this art to millions who’d never 
know it otherwise; we could make 
it possible for children to be edu- 
cated to a real appreciation of it in 
school; it would work just the way 
classical music has on the radio. 


“just the same,’ I objected, 
“merely photographing regular 
opera won't do the trick. The 
screen public is trained to expect 
beauty for the eye as well as some 
sense of reality in acting and scen- 
ery. Those who are used to what 
happens in the opera house take it 
as a tradition and put up with it; 
but if we’re going to reach for a 
new audience we’ve got to do some- 
thing to prevent all dramatic values 
being entirely sacrificed to musical 
necessities.” 

“Well, that’s your business,” said 
Clara gently. 

“Oh, it is, is it? Then just how 
do you suggest I go about it? The 
human face, when singing, is not 
a particularly beautiful object, even 
softened by the vast distances of 
the opera-house; magnified to the 
heroic proportions of the screen it 
becomes a convulsion of nature.” 

“Be that as it may,” she said, 
“we both know opera and we both 
know pictures, and if we can’t find 
a way to mix ’em up, it’s just too 
bad.” 

“We can mix ’em up all right,” 
I muttered as we reached our dwell- 
ing, “but the result may get us de- 
ported or impeached or something.” 

That night I began to wonder. 

I wondered why, for some 
strange reason, the staging of 
grand opera, at least in America, 
seems to be the only one of the 
dramatic arts in which little or 
no progress has been made in the 
last sixty or seventy years; that 
once singers have learned their 
roles, it is considered unnecessary 
to have them rehearse together be- 
fore a performance. As it was done 
in Milan in 1875 so it will be done 
in New York in 1934; every move, 
every gesture, some so lost in the 
haze of antiquity that the director 
is unable to tell the actor their 
meaning; in fact some of the older 
operas are so embalmed in tradi- 
tion that they have about as much 
vitality as a canary preserved in 
alcohol. 

I remembered a_ performance 
of “The Drunkard” we had seen 
recently. 

This old play, presented in the 
same manner as it was in 1848, 
preserving all the theatrical tradi- 
tions of that period was received 
with whoops of joy by a 1934 audi- 
ence. The old-fashioned methods 
of stage-craft brought bursts of 
laughter, the artificiality of the 
acting shouts of glee. This vener- 
able old work, which was consid- 
ered good legitimate theater in the 
middle of the last century, bur- 


DON 'T let your skin get blotchy — don’t 

let headaches dull your eyes and fill your 
forehead with wrinkles. This very night, give 
Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets a trial. For 20 
years, they have helped thousands banish un- 
sightly blemishes and pimples; have made dull 


cheeks bloom again with girlish beauty. 


**T he internal cosmetic” 


An efficient substitute for calomel and much 
easier to take, Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets get 
at the cause of so many poor complexions. 


They help nature restore normal action in the 


intestines and sweep out deadening poisons ~ 


of constipation. 


See and feel how this tested compound of 


vegetable ingredients can bring back the buoy- 
ant joy of health. No griping. Safe and 
harmless. Non-habit-forming. For listlessness, 


sallow skin. Nothing better. 15¢, 30¢, and 60¢. 


Children’s 
Magazine 
also in this 


NEW LARGER 
SIZE 


Boys and girls will have 
more fun than ever with 


TINY TOWER 


Here’s a magazine for children just 
as big as mother’s! Bigger pictures. 
Longer stories. Larger puzzles. 
Better games. Bigger things to 
make. Small boys and girls have 
always loved Tiny Tower . . . and 
the larger size (beginning with the 
Christmas issue) will be more fun 
than ever. Be sure they find a copy 
in their Christmas stockings! Now 
on sale at F. W. Woolworth Com-. 
pany stores and also on newsstands. 


The Christmas issue will bring so 
much happiness that you will want 
it to come every month . . . so just 
send one dollar, with a child’s name 
and address for a year’s subscription. 


TINY TOWER 


55 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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SKOUR-PAK 


A Superior Scouring 
Brush of Steel Wool 


@ Protects fingers from scratching—you 
don’t touch the steel wool! 


@ Scours more efficiently—gets into the 
corners—is easier to handle! 


@ Keeps clean. Skour Pak’s steel wool 
is treated to resist rust. 
@ The rubber holder peels off as more 


steel wool is needed. One Skour-Pak 
outlasts two big boxes of ordinary 
steel wool. 


Sold at 5 and 10 cent stores, Grocery, 


Hardware and Department stores... 


60 WARREN ST., N. Y. C. 


RIDGWAYS, Inc. 
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1 0,00 SHUTTERS 


Through a microscope, rough, chapped skin is 
like 10,000 tiny shutters torn open—broken 
skin—dry, hard, cracked. Ordinary lotions 
only glaze over this. 


DAME NATURE Cream 


is unusually rich liquid formulated by a 
woman physician who found others ineffec- 


tive. It absorbs into your skin—softening, 
smoothing and healing it—not glazing it. It 
makes the entire skin fabric remarkably 
smooth, comfy, attractive. Redness, rough- 
ness, chap, dryness—disappear. 10c, 25c, 
50c. On sale at 10c stores. Dame Nature 
Co., 251 W. 19th St., New York. 


Dress up your kitchen with new towels, 
pot holders, stenciled food containers, 
ete. Send i0c for diagram pattern to 
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55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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at Home 


You can secure a high school education right at home 
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by the International Correspondence Schools. 
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lesqued itself when judged by mod- 
ern taste in drama, Yet the pur- 
veyors of grand opera expect us 
to sit in reverent awe, see an 
equally antiquated work performed 
in early Victorian style, and ac- 
cept it as seriously as did our 
grandparents. 

Very few arts can live on an 
antiquarian value alone, and any 
art involving drama must reflect 
to some degree the point of view 
and dramatic customs of its cur- 
rent audience. 

I fell into troubled sleep. 

At lunch time, next day, Clara 
came bursting in with the news 
that she had taken her idea to the 
genial president of ERPI (Elec- 
trical Research Products Incor- 
porated—to you) and that he was 
most interested; that ERPI was 
just perfecting its wide-range 
process which would be a big step 
forward in musical recording and 
reproduction and that a modern 
method of showing grand opera on 
the screen would be the best pos- 
sible way of demonstrating their 
new improvements. 

“So you see,” she wound up, 
“we're practically committed to it; 
the only thing I’m not sure of is 
just how to do it.” 

“At least,” said I, “if we knew 
how to do it it would have been 
done before.” 

“Gods! What wisdom!” she said, 
looking very Egyptian. When she 
looks like that I never know 
whether she is admiring or kidding 
me, and up to now I have been far 
too wise to find out. 

It is unnecessary to go into the 
long conferences which followed. 
The idea was discussed from every 
point of view: technical, pictorial, 
educational and theatrical. It was 
decided that we make an experi- 
mental reel just to demonstrate 
what could be done in the new field 
and ‘Pagliacci’ was chosen as sub- 
ject matter. 


LARA and I secluded ourselves 

in a little house in California 
where we could look over the Pacific, 
dream dreams, and hear no ex- 
ternal sounds but the soothing mur- 
mur of the distant surf. We had 
the opera with us, in the form of 
phonograph records, and with these 
we worked, timing the movement of 
every scene to the music; plotting 
every cut in the film on the musical 
score. 

To make a new, singable transla- 
tion of the libretto we were fortu- 
nate enough to enlist the services 
of our friend John Erskine, who 
has been so successful as a novelist 
that the general public has forgot- 
ten his earlier reputation as a poet. 

As to the method involved we 
had decided to take the bull by the 
horns; to preserve the music in- 
violate but to abandon completely 
all the tradition of the opera-house. 

“Tt’s this way,’ Clara said one 
day. ‘““Even if singers can act, they 
ean’t really put over drama while 
they’re singing.” 

“Right,” I agreed. “Singing is 
a full-time job and if a singer gets 
really emotional it goes to his 
throat and his singing goes to pot.” 

“Then what are we going to do?” 

“Listen, child, and I will unfold 
the only way I think we can lick 
the problem.” 

“Proceed, O sage.” 

“Our problem has been to find 
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a cast that can look and act like 
John Barrymore and at the same 
time sing like Caruso. This we have 
agreed cannot be done. But what 
if we had Caruso sing the role and 
then had Barrymore play it?” 

“Great,” she said, “but what 
about the lips—what’ll Jack be 
doing with his mouth while Enrico 
is singing a three-bar note.” 

“His mouth will be in statu quo,” 
I remarked. “That’s the whole 
point. We won’t pretend that Jack 
is singing; he’ll be acting, express- 
ing bar by bar what the other is 
singing but won’t make the faces a 
singer has to make. Of course the 
actor’s gesture, even his lips must 
keep time with the music; but he’ll 
be free to act. We can come close 
to him and his face won’t look like 
the Holland Tunnel surrounded by 
eyes and ears; he'll have freedom 
of movement and, best of all, we 
won’t have to look at him all the 
time; we can cut to the gal who’s 
listening and make a_ beautiful 
close-up carry the singer’s difficult 
moments.” 

“And we can put real movement 
into it,’ Clara said. ““We can give it 
all the flow of the silent picture.” 

“Sure! And I'll bet that if we do 
our job properly the audience will 
get more illusion of reality and cer- 
tainly more beauty than they ever 
got in the opera house.” 


OR several months we worked 

making a silent picture of Pagli- 
acci, which would fit the music, not 
only scene by scene, but bar by 
bar, There could be no guess-work 
here. The director had to visualize 
and time his scene before he ever 
went near the stage; for recording 
purposes he had to prepare a chart 
giving the sound engineers the ex- 
act distance of the actor from the 
camera at each moment so that the 
tone perspective of the voice would 
agree with the visual perspective 
of the scene. 

For the music had to be made 
first and, once made, could not be 
changed. 


Back in New York, the script ! 


completed, we set about recording 
the music of the experimental reel. 
We had chosen the final scene of 
the first act, the famous “Vesti la 
Giubba,” to test our method in a 
long solo, and the opening scene of 
the second act as an example of 
ensemble work. 

Under the magic baton of Alex- 
ander Smallens the music came to 
life and was safely recorded on 
film and wax. 

It was with curious emotions 
that I faced my cast of four prin- 
cipals and a chorus of sixty and ex- 
plained to them what we were 
going to do. They were to enact 
silently the voices which they 
would hear as they acted. They 
were not singers but actors; the 
singers would forever remain un- 
seen by the audience, the actors 
remain unheard. We are welding 
the craft of the silent motion pic- 
tures to that of grand opera 
through the medium of recorded 
sound. 

Is the experiment a success? 

It is not for us to say. The little 
reel has gone to the public as an 
emissary of bigger things to come. 
At least it demonstrates one thing: 
if the public wants grand opera at 
movie prices in their home towns, 
they can have it. 


By A 
MOTHER 


who tells of ‘‘a vital factor in 
continuous good health’’ for 
herself and her two children 


Following faithfully the advice of one’s doc- 
tor or surgeon, as did Mrs. W. E. Waters, 
of 344 Lafayette Avenue, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is very sensible and wise. Read her 
letter below. 

“Twenty years ago, after a painful opera- 
tion for hemorrhoids, my surgeon warned 
me that my probably inherited tendency 
to faulty. elimination would be apt again 
to cause me much misery unless I regularly 
took Nujol. Since then, Nujol has been as 
essential to me as drinking water. That is, 
Nujol is a vital factor in my continuous 
good health. 

“Following instructions on the Nujol 
folder, I cured myself of life-long (I was 
then 17) constipation. For years I have 
been able to go for days without taking 
any Nujol, but if I am forced to eat white 
bread (which binds me) or am under any 
sort of nervous strain, then I can rely on 
a few nightly teaspoons of Nujol to keep 
me in good condition. 

“Julia Ann, aged 13 and Billy, aged 11, 
have taken Nujol since babyhood. They 
both were bottle babies, raised on pasteur- 
ized milk which has a slight tendency to 
constipate. They love Nujol and fuss if I 
give it to one and not to the other. 

“The secret of keeping Nujol palatable 
and agreeable to take is keeping it cold. 
There is always a bottle of Nujol in our 
refrigerator. If either the children or I are 
away from home, we forestall change of 
water, habits or diet, by taking a small 
bottle of the precious fluid with us. 

“This I know from personal experience— 
if the directions with Nujol are followed 
exactly, anyone with patience and perse- 
verance can develop those regular habits 
which are the foundation of health and 
comfort. Why suffer or let your helpless 
babies or children suffer when there’s 
Nujol?” 


Nujol, “regular as clockwork,” now comes 
in two forms, plain Nujol and Cream of 
Nujol, the latter flavored and often pre- 
ferred by children. You can get it at any 
drug store. 

What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, if 
you are bringing up your children on it, 
tell us. Address Stanco Incorporated, Dept. 
19W, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Constipated 


pe ei B , 


Since Her 


Marri vege 


Finds Relief 
At Last-In Safe 


ALL-VEGETABLE METHOD 


T DATED from about the time she was mar- 

ried—her trouble with intestinal sluggish- 
ness, chronic tiredness, nervousness and head- 
aches. Nothing gave more than partial relief 
until she tried a product containing a balanced 
combination of natural plant and vegetable 
laxatives, Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets). The 
first dose showed her the difference. She felt so 
much better immediately—more like living. 

Your own common sense tells you an all- 
vegetable laxative is best. You’ve probably 
heard your doctor say so. Try NR’s today. 
Note how refreshed you feel. Note the natural 
action, but the thorough cleansing effect. NR’s 
are so kind to your system—so quickly effec- 
tive in clearing up colds, biliousness, headaches. 
And they’re non-habit forming. The handy 25 
tablet box only 25c at any drug store. 
FRE 1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 


oe in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
R. Send stamp for postage and Racking, 


to A. H. Lewis CO., Desk 136-AZ St. Louis, 


MAKE-UP BOX. 


NEWS ABOUT THE NEW FOR A NEW YEAR’S BEAUTY 


ONE FOR ALL... ALL FOR 
ONE: Here’s a new cream so dif- 
ferent from any we’ve tried before, 
both in texture and effect, that we 
feel strangely helpless about de- 
scribing it. The cream, which is 
recommended as a basic all-around 
cream for the daily care of the 
complexion, contains an ingredient 
called ‘‘triactin’” and fresh lemon 
juice. It’s all whipped to the lus- 
cious consistency of real whipped 
cream and the result is a soft 
smooth cream, cool and stimu- 
lating. 

When the cream was first intro- 
duced, 537 lucky women were 
asked to act as “testers” and 511 
of them turned in enthusiastic re- 
ports (we suspect the remaining 
26 were speechless with delight). 
Women like it because it cleanses 
so completely, it smooths so per- 
fectly, and leaves the skin soft and 
dewy. One smart young thing con- 


fides that this cream so improved — 


DON’T BROOD! ACT! If 
you’ve been brooding over what 
to do with that Christmas check, 
there’s a happy thought in a silver 
dresser set. When one of the 


largest manufacturers in existence 
comb, 


offers sets of brush, and 


See ee 


Scinullating screen’ stars , 
have to be neat and ime 
maculate—set the style 
in hair dress as well as 
the yogue in clothes. So 
naturally they use Hollys 
wood Rapid-Dry Curlers | 
to get the full, soft, /ast. 
ing curls that distinguish 
the truly smart -coiffure, 


Only Holly- 
wood Rapid-D; 
Curlers have ihe 
soft rubber lock that 
keeps both hair and 

curler securely in place, 
As the name implies, Hol- 
lywood Rapid-Dry Curlers 
are quick-drying — the per- 

forations permit abundant 
air circulation. And they fic 
so snugly that you can wear 
them comfortably while you 
sleep. Insist upon Holly- 
wood Rapid-Dry Curlers. 


At 5cand 10c 
stores and no- 
tion counters 


BACKACHES NecdWarmth 


Thousands who suffered from backaches, pains and chest 
congestion, now put on an ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTER and find soothing relief. It’s simply wonderful 
for muscle pains of rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, 
sciatica, lumbago 


her complexion that not only do all ‘ALLCOCK'S POROUS PLASTER gives a glow of 


GET the handsome young men in town perme thee makes yowicel good cent Brey It Grave the 

00! fo} e€ painiuispo e€ sure druggist gives you = 

A ask for her phone number, but they COCK'S 25c. No porous plaster has ever been made that 

NR TO-NIGHT ance 25‘BOX | use it, what’s more. mirror of shimmery silver in such) —————————— 


exquisite designs and at such as- 
toundingly low prices, you just 
can’t afford not to do something 
about it. The Silver Standard may 
not have had much economic influ- 
ence on feminine minds thus far, 
but if it brings such beautiful 
pieces of silver within the reach of 
Old Mr. Budget, we’re all for it. 


YOU CAN DOA REAL WIRING JOB 
THE ELECTRIC BANDING 


That makes home wiring easy, safe, 
sightly and thrifty. LAIZ-PLAT will 


for acid indigestion, 
, heartburn. Only 10c. 


“TUMS” Sar scnss 


provide you with an unlimited number 
of outlets at trifling cost. 


Lays flat 
wnder rugs and cirpets; ticks on walls, base- 
bonrds, ete. Colors to match woodwork, Al- 

ways asl for LAIZ-Ii,A'l Electric Banding. 


Sold in 10¢ Stores and Electrical Shops 
The Wiiliam Herst Company ase 


= ‘BROADCAST? 


If you have talent here’s your chance 
to get into Broadcasting. New Floyd 
Gibbons method trains you at home in 
spare time. TVascinating course fully 
explained in Tree Booklet, “How to 
Find Your Place in Broadcasting.’”’ Send 
for your copy today. Give age. Floyd 
Gibbons School of Broadcasting, 2000 
ieee Ss oo W., Dept. 5A90, Washinag- 


LITTLE CURLS, WHAT NOW? 
Psychologists tell us that the 
first thing men notice is a girl’s 
complexion and second, her hair. 
Men shudder at untidy wisps 
straying over your fur collar, or 
serubby little loose ends. We want to 
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The greatest metal scouring device 
value ever offered .. .you actually buy 
two and get one free. Items of lesser 
merit sell for 5c each. Gottschalk’s 

Kopper Ball does a thorough scour- 
ing job with surprisingly little effort 
..- will not rust, splinter or harm the 
hands. !Burned, greased-encrusted 
pots and pans "shine up like new. 
Avoid imitations. There is no substi- 
tute for Gottschalk Quality. On sale at 
5 and 10 cent stores everywhere or 
direct on receipt of 10c. Metal Sponge 
Sales Corporation, Philadelphia. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGE 


pavlOR Gipy, 


PERFUME 
and FACE POWDER 


Bewitching 
fragrance. a 


and subtle flattery in these 
lovely toiletries. French es- 
sential oils give their ex- 
quisite odeur; skin-blend powder tones harmonize 
with all complexion types. You'll love them... and 
they cost so litilel 


Use this COUPON for FREE SAMPLES 


“RADIO GIRL”, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Send me FREE Regular Size Radio 
Girl Perfume and Trial Size Radio 
Girl Face Powder. I am enclosing 10c 
(coin or stamps) for cost of mailing. 
(Offer Good in U. S. only.) T-1 


POURING OIL ON TROUBLED 
TRESSES: Oh, you poor ’uns 
with dry scalps... without sheen, 
without lustre. without everything 
that your crowning glory should be. 
There’s a perfectly grand new 
soapless oil shampoo on the market 
that will put highlights into your 
strawlike tresses because it not 
only cleanses the hair and scalp 
but keeps the oil glands normal and 
active. The treatment is remark- 
ably simple . . . just saturate the 
hair with tepid water, then pour 
on a liberal quantity of this magic 
formula, working it in with firm 
fingertips. You can literally feel 
the rich oil soak into your scalp. 
Rinse with warm water and your 
hair will be soft, fluffy, gleaming 
and well-nourished, and you’ll make 
your little oil glands so-o-o happy! 


“T’m Having a Coming Out 
Party .... for the Hidden 
Beauty of My Hair’ .... 


announce the discovery of new haiz 
curlers that are proving a boon to 
womanhood. They manage to 
gather in all the loose ends and in 
twenty minutes: produce the love- 
liest curls, ringlets, and waves. 


“I used to wash my hair with any old soap. Treated it like a step- 
child, as though it didn't belong to me. But not since chat first 
shampoo with Marchand’s NEW Castile Shampoo. 


grand coming out party for my hair—for its real hidden beauty. 


THIS MONTH’S BEAUTY CIR- 
CULAR contains lots of exciting 
news. ...A Milk Pre-Facial which 
hails from jolly old England where 
girls’ complexions are as fresh as 
their gardens... tricky new atom- 
izers. An eye-bath so sooth- 
ing that it would bring sparkle and | hair, will not lighten hair. Only 35c. Ask your druggist 
radiance to the orbs of a tired | for MARCHAND'’S CASTILE SHAMPOO. Or send to 
night owl. Marchand Co., 251 W. roth St., N. Y. C. 


That was a 


If you would like further in- 
formation about the articles de- 
scribed, and other beauty news, 
write enclosing stamped en- 


Why is her hair lovelier, softer than ever before? Because now she 
uses the shampoo that RINSES COMPLETELY—Marchand’s 
Castile Shampoo. Marchand's leayes the hair shining clean— 


glowing with natural color and lustre, easy to comb or rearrange 


velope to the Beauty Editor, 


into your wave. More shampoos per bottle. Cleanses al! shades 


Make-up Box, Tower Mag- 
azines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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“This is the first 
testimonial I have 
ever written, but I 
have had such wonderful 
results from using the 
Hemp Bodi-Massager 
that I feel I should express 

my thanks. I purchased the 
massager four weeks ago, and have reduced my hips four inches 
and my waist-line two and a half inches. In fact I have had 
to have all my clothes altered, and what a thrill to see the 
inches come off! With best wishes for the success of the 
Bodi-Massager.” (Signed) Mrs. R. R.—56th St., N. Y. City. 


This is but one of many unsolicited letters from enthustastic 
users of the Hemp Bodi-Massager. (Names and addresses 
on Tequest.) 


It’s Easy to Reduce 


The Hemp Bodi-Massager removes fat where fat should 
come off. It takes off bulges quickly and easily from waist— 
hips—arms—legs or thighs and makes double chins dis- 
appear like magic. It firms up flabby flesh, strengthens 
and flexes muscles and brings grace of.carriage and a soft 
and lovely skin. 

Invented by a professional masseur it weighs less than a 
pound and uses no electricity. When pushed over the 
body, the soft rubber sphericals pick up and knead the 
muscles and tissues with the firm gentle action of a skill- 
ful hand massage. This is not only an effective aid in 
acquiring a lovely figure, but does wonders for a tired 
body and frazzled nerves. 

Write today for details of this safe and sure way to new 
body beauty. There is no cost or obligation. 


The Conley Company. Ine. 


513 First Ave. N. W. Rochester. Minn. 


Brand New sw 172 


and easy terms onlimited 
supplyonly. Allbrandnew, up-to-date 
—4rowkeyboard. Fully Guaranteed. 

See em te ae ezper eet 
end for new ani Bal S it! 
10 day trial offer. Also amazin: bargains in standard sizes rebuilt 
office models on FREE trial offer. 231 W. Monroe St. 


international Typewriter Exch., Dent. 193 Chicago 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, published 
Monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 


34. 
State of New York } <6. 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. E. 
Flynn, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of THE NEW MOVIE MAGA- 
ZINE and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Tower Magazines, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N._Y.; 
Managing Editor, Frank J. McNelis, 55 Fift 
‘Ayenue, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, 
J. E. Flynn, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Nee YS 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Tower Magazines, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Catherine McNelis, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. ¥.; Marie L. Featherstone. 55 Fifth 
Ayenue, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so State.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockhoider 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
J. E. FLYNN, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1934. 
(SEAL) LAURETTA E. GANLY. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1935.) 


What to Expect 
in the New Films 


(Continued from page 38) 


invested it in a broken down liv- 
ery stable where he plans to ex- 
hibit his collection of freaks. Boy, 
is she mad!! 

“Give me that money!” she 


yells. “I could have gone home on 
that.” 

Wally attempts to pat her 
shoulder. ‘Why, honey,’ he says, 


“you wouldn’t go away and leave 
Meh wes 

“Oh, wouldn’t I?” Janet turns 
and advances on him menacingly. 
Wally backs up fast. An open 
trunk catches him, just behind 
the knees and he collapses into it, 
comically. 

After looking over the real Bar- 
num and Bailey circus, that came 
to Hollywood late this Summer, 
Bess Meredyth and Gene Fowler 
got together and turned out this 
story of good old Barnum, which 
is supposed to be more or less 
authentic. 

Adolphe Menjou does right 
smart with the role of “Bailey,” 
Barnum’s pal and eventual part- 
ner in freak collecting. 

Virginia Bruce plays “Jenny 
Lind,” the sweet singer, for love 
of whom poor Wally is fit to be 
tied. 

It’s a great exposé of life under 
the Big Top, and Wally reiterates 
the colossal crack made by the 
mighty Barnum as he counted the 
day’s receipts: 

“There’s one born every min- 
ute!” 


Manhattan 


ROMANCE IN is certainly tak- 


SN an ing it on_ the 
RKO: chin these days. 


But then, what 
did Manhattan ever do for me 
that I should care? 

Francis Lederer plays the part 
of a young immigrant, who, after 
saving exactly enough money to 
enter the United States, finds, 
upon arriving at Ellis Island, that 
the ante has been raised to four 
times as much as he is nursing in 
his continental high pockets. 

It’s been a long trip, and, fig- 
uring that the ride back won’t be 
any shorter, Lederer does a swan 
dive off the port side and moves 
in on Manhattan without benefit 
of registration. 

He falls in love with Ginger 
Rogers, a chorus girl who is be- 
tween jobs. Her kid brother, 
Jimmy Butler, is selling news- 
papers to keep the home fires 
burning, but, because they think 
that even sisterly chorines are no 
good influence on a growing boy, 
the juvenile authorities have just 
decreed that Jimmy must give up 
his paper route and hie himself 
to a boy’s school. 

And, right here we walked on 
the set. 

For nearly three minutes, the 
stage was Jimmy’s. 


By the time the scene was fin- 
ished, Jimmy’s cheeks were wet 
with real tears, and we were 
bawling like an orphaned calf! 
But then . . . Ginger had to dash 
over to have her mascara touched 
up and Director Stephen Roberts 
was blowing his nose significantly, 
so... 1 guess we're not the only 
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cream-puff in the business. 

So you won’t worry about it, 
we'd better tell you that Francis 
eventually established his right 
to bring home the bacon in 
America, marries the girl, and 
saves Jimmy from the Juvenile 
Home. 

Don Hartman furnished the 
idea and Norman Krasna made a 
story out of it. 


RKO is a swell 


be SELL studio and pret- 


vee ty wonderful in 
lots of ways. 
RKO 13 (Oat when 


Katharine Hepburn sets her foot 
down and says: “Ill have no re- 
porters looking on while I’m work- 
ing!”, even though she doesn’t say 
“Positively!” ... well, Papa RKO 
just digs his toe in the dust and 
says: “Yes, ma’am!” 

So, in the absence of that “‘per- 
sonal” touch, we hope you won't 
mind contenting yourselves with 
a brief resumé of James M. Bar- 
rie’s classic story about the young 
parson who strove to make relig- 
ious order out of the chaos of a 
small Scottish town, nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. 

John Beal, who plays the par- 
son, is so good in his line that it 
isn’t any time at all until every- 
body in town, including Alan 
Hale, the local sot, is trekking up 
the “straight and narrow’... 

To escape the boredom of 
wealth and the gloom of her 
papa’s castle, Hepburn rigs herself 
out like a gypsy and flutters 
through the woods, listening to 
the birdies and bees-ies ... 

Of course, Beal meets up with 
her, while communing with brooks 
and stones, and, in spite of the 
fact that he loves the apparently 
wanton lady, tries to reform her. 

Discovering the romantic inter- 
lude in the life of their idol, and 
not recognizing Heppy, the con- 
gregation loses faith and starts to 
backslide like everything. 

Hale falls off the wagon, and, 
blaming our Katie for the weak 
link in an otherwise strong chain, 
tries to kill the gal for shattering 
his religious illusions. 

There is an industrial strike 
and lots of excitement, but, by the 
time the last foot of fillum has 
run through the sprocket, the 
strike is broken, Hale climbs back 
on the wagon, and John takes his 
gypsy woman into his. strong 
arms ... for keeps. 

Director Richard Wallace has 
the enviable honor of putting 
Hepburn through her paces. 


There was 
RORDERTOWN 2, atmos- 
WARNERS PROTEC OH 


tense expec- 
tancy about the set. Paul Muni 
took Bette Davis roughly by the 
arm and yanked her unceremo- 
niously into an office marked: 
“Private.” Shutting the door, he 
walked menacingly toward her. 
“IT told you to stay away from 
me!” he speaks angrily. “What 
do you mean by disturbing me 
when I’m talking to a lady?” 
(Please turn to page 72) 


Of one thing Jin really sure 
FO polish means allure 


F-O polish...a real joy for every girl... 
in five becoming shades that apply 
evenly and have lasting luster. 


At all 10c stores... Cuticle Remover 
...Creme Polish...Polish Remover 
Oily Polish Remover... 


Ft. Orange Chemical Co., Albany, INDY/e 


Be a Nurse 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn at home in spare time. 
Course endorsed by physicians. Thousands 
of graduates. Est. 36 years. One graduate 
has charge of 10-bed hospital. Another 
sayed $400 while learning. Equipment 
Included. Men and women 18 to 60. High school not re- 
quired. Easy tuition payments. Write us now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 201, 26 N. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Please send free booklet and 32 sample lesson pages. 


Name. 


City. So ——EE Ace 


“Douglas had such a 
bad cough,’’ writes 
Mrs. M. McKennett, 
Brooklyn. ‘‘Doctor 
advised ‘Pertussin.’ 
His cough didn’t 
last two days!”’ 


Extract of famous medicinal herb 
stimulates throat’s moisture 


\ X 7 HEN you cough, it’s usually because 

your throat’s moisture glands have 
clogged. Their healthy secretions change. 
Your throat dries, sticky mucus collects. A 
tickling . . . then a cough! PERTUSSIN 
stimulates your throat’s moisture quickly. 
Phlegm loosens—is “‘raised.’”’ Re- 
lief! Pertussin is safe even for 
babies. Tastes good. 


@ Doctors have 
used Pertussin 
effectively for 
over thirty years 
because it is al- 
ways safe and 
sure. 


WHEN YOU CATCH COLD. 
THEW COUGHING STARTS! \ 5S, 


@ ‘‘It’s wonderful forall coughs,”’ 
writes one doctor. ‘It always 
does the work,’’ agrees another. 


PERTUSSIN 
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What to Expect in the New 


(Continued from page 71) 


“Tady’, huh?” Bette  sneers. 
“Don’t get ritzy, Johnny. I picked 
you out of the gutter and made 
you what you are!” She faces 
him defiantly. “I love you... . 
and'I won’t stay away from you! 
I killed my husband to get you, 
ayol Il 5 5 4 WY 

“You'll stay away from me, you 
little so-and-so... or you'll meet 
the same fate as that husband of 


WOU 5 6 all 

Director Archie Mayo alls: 
“Cut!” Muni’s face relaxes in a 
smile. Bette grins back at him. 


And that’s that. 

Dissatisfied with life as a day 
laborer, Muni goes to night school 
and grabs himself a law diploma. 
Up against a smart lawyer, he 
loses his first case to the defense 
and his heart to the defendant, 
Margaret Lindsay. 

Across the. border, Muni pulls 
himself by his boot straps to a 
position of power and wealth as 
owner of a smart resort. 

To get him for herself, Bette 
Davis leaves her drunken hus- 
band. But, after the gruesome 
deed is done, Paul turns her down 
cold and continues to pursue Miss 
Lindsay. 

Repulsing hiss honest advances, 
Margaret leaps from his car and 
is killed by a passing motorist. 

Seeing the folly of his greed 
for wealth and position, Paul re- 
turns to find happiness and. peace 
among his own people. 


Here’s a “dif- 


JEALOUSY ferent” story, 
cotump1a = 2!_ about what 


goes through a 
prizefighter’s mind from the time 
he takes it on the button right up 
to the “‘nine” count. 

George Murphy, our leather- 
pushing hero, is almost late for 
his own knock-out because he’s 
had a private fight with his girl 
friend, Nancy Carroll, because she 
won’t duck working overtime with 
her handsome boss, Don Cook, in 
order to watch him fight. 

Right in the middle of the fisti- 
cuffs, Murphy looks over the 
ropes, and what do you think? 
There sit Nancy and Don . . 
just as plain! For a minute, 
George sees red. Then he sees 
stars. Because while he’s leering 
at Don, the other scrapper drags 
a haymaker up from his ankle, 
planting it where it’ll do the most 
good. 

Waking up in his dressing- 
room, George knocks Don loose 
from his bridgework, mavries the 
girl, and they almost live happily 
ever after. Naney carries on 
with her job because their funds 
are practically non-existant. 

Finding his wife with Cook, 
after hours again, George shoots 
him and is sentenced to the chair. 
As a last request, he asks that, 
for old times sake, the chaplain 
count ten over him as the current 
is turned on.... 

—— five — six — seven — eight — 
MU®, 5 5 o 

And Murphy finds himself back 
in the ring . . . saved by the bell 
at the count of nine! 

It’s a novel idea, so don’t blame 
the author, Argyle Campbell, too 
much if George gets up and knocks 
the champ cold in the next round. 
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-a long time. 


W. C. Fields 
is up to his old 
paramount ‘icks (and a lot 

of new ones!) in 
this swell tale, by J. P. McEvoy 
and Charles Bogle. 

The story is a simple one about 
the crazy adventures of a Ho- 
boken family on a cross-country 
trek to sunny Californ-i-ay, but, 
the dialogue is something that 
ought to keep you gurgling for 
That’s if you’re a 
Fields fan. We are. 

When W.C.’s Uncle Bean died, 
Fields is all for taking his in- 
heritance and moving out West 
“where men are men until they 
meet West!” 

His. wife, Kathleen Howard, 
won’t hear of such a notion. 

Jean MRouverol, their young 
daughter, sides with her mother 
because she doesn’t want to break 
up a nice romance with Julian 
Madison. But, Tommy  Bupp, 
youngest of the family (and a 
rascal if there ever was one!), 
thinks it’s a great idea. 

Eventually, they set off, with 
young Tommy getting in every- 
one’s way, the missus driving 
from the back seat, and Jean 
weeping silently all the way 
across the country. 

On the set, Fields had every- 
body, including Director Norman 
McLeod, in hysterics over his 
erazy ad libbing! 


It’s A GIFT 


Claude Rains 
MAN WHO fiis in the white 


RECLAIMED 


HIS HEAD outline he made 


‘ in “The Invisible 
Man” and gives 

WISENLE LG i public a gen- 
erous sample of what he 
can do “in the flesh.” 

Stooging for Lionel At- 
will, a famous publisher, 
Rains writes pacifist 
articles while Atwill col- 
lects the glory. 

Then comes the War, 
and while Atwill craw- 
fishes on his’ pacifist stand- 
ard, Rains shoulders a 
blunderbuss ‘and courts 
cooties and pneumonia in 
the Allied trenches. 

Safe at home, Lionel 
keeps the kettle boiling by 
making up to Claude’s 
wife, Joan Bennett, trad- 
ing on her passion for 
pretty clothes and rich sur- 
roundings until she takes 
her little daughter and 
moves in with the bounder. 

Bitter and disillusioned, 
Rains returns from the 
war, calls on his betrayer 
and, while wifey looks on, 
draws his bayonet and fol- 
lows through slicing just 
a notch above Mister At- 
will’s Adam’s apple! 

Taking the head, he puts 
it into a valise and goes to 
call on the family lawyer. 
Imagine his surprise when 
the family lawyer slaps him on the 
back and wonders why somebody 
hadn’t thought of it before? 

It seems that Atwill has been in 
the dog house for a long time, with 
the entire French republic just 
waiting for someone to up-and-at 
him! 

Joan walks in with Baby Jane, 


Anyway you loo 


asking timidly to be forgiven; and, 
with the prospect of exoneration 
in the offing, Claude takes her in 
his arms and all is well. 


Edward 
CON renee eames ‘Lynas di t 
WARNERS rects this 


slightly hair- 
raising play, by Jean Bart and 
Sam Ornitz. 

Leonard Ide’s play about political 
entanglements took on all the as- 
pects of a first class mystery when 
we came to this part of the plot: 

“Barbara Stanwyck has secretly 
married Warren William, Attorney 
General, when an investigator in 
William’s office informs his boss 
that the secretary of a big finan- 
cier, who had been convicted of em- 
bezzlement and pardoned by the 
governor (Barbara’s father), had 
deposited $10,000 to the Gov- 
ernor’s account.” 

It seems that this looks pretty 
bad for the Governor, especially 
when Warren goes through the 
dead man’s private papers and 
finds a note, presumably from our 
worthy statesman, soliciting a 
bribe. 

Before you can get your head 
out of water on the first batch of 
dirty work, the investigator is 
mysteriously murdered and, to 
keep his girl friend, Glenda Far- 
rell, from taking the rap for it, 
Stanwyck goes on the stand, ad- 
mits that she’s married to Warren 
and tells enough to clear the girl. 

After a lot of complications, the 
guilty party is finally brought to 
justice and Barbara and Warren set- 
tle down to live happily ever after. 

And we'll just bet Director Wil- 


Yi: 


liam Dieterle enjoyed a good night’s 
sleep after untangling this one! 


After her bad luck 
in being hospitalled 
out of the cast of 
“The Captain Hates 
COR ME ihe Sea,”’ Florence 
Rice finally comes into her own as 


FUGITIVE 
LADY 
e 


BY ~ raion Hop Lce’s Gab Bag 
k at it—those millionaire 
film producers can thank their lucky stars! 


Films 


leading (fugitive) lady in this Co- 
lumbia story by Albert De Mond. 
Caught (innocently enough, too) 
in a stolen car, Florence is packed 
off to San Quentin in charge of a 
police matron. When the train, on 
which they are riding, is wrecked, 
the policewoman is killed, and 
Florence, with another woman’s 
letter in her hand, is packed off to 
the parents of a man to whom the 
letter says she is married. 


Neil Hamilton comes home, ex- 


pecting to have it out with the 
wily adventuress who has trapped 
him into matrimony, and when he 
sees Florence . . . well, it’s a pleas- 
ant surprise all around. 

The kids fall in love and, not 
wanting to disillusion the old folks, 
plan to slip away and be secretly 
married. But, the crooked brother 
of the dead adventuress shows up 
just in time to complicate matters. 
that is, until Director William 
Nigh calls in the police force and 
shows the scoundrel up. 


THE Walter 
PRESIDENT Wanger pre- 
VANISHES sents this. as 

e the first of 
WALTER WANGER his produc- 
PRODUCTIONS tions. The 


idea is a dar- 
ing pioneer venture. 

Arthur Byron, as President of 
the United States, is beloved of his 
people because he has brought pros- 
perity to them and kept them 
sanely out of war. 

By propaganda and subsidized 
press, a group of war profiteers 
flood the nation with such slogans 
as “Collect the War Debts by 
Force,” “Save America’s Honor,” 
etc., until the gullible peo- 
ple turn against their peace 
President and demand war! 

Suddenly . .. just two 
hours before he is sched- 
uled to address Congress 
... word is flashed around 
the world that the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
has been kidnaped! 

Startled out of their 
frenzy, the people turn 
their cries of “We Want 
War!” to a howl of “We 
Want Our President!” 

Rioting breaks out. The 
profiteers frenziedly try to 
thwart the people by de- 
claring the President “of- 
ficially dead” so they can 
place the Vice President 
(who is their tool) in the 
White House. 

While Edward Arnold, 
the Secretary of War, 
works day and night in- 
vestigating the abduction, 
Paul Kelly, young secret 
service agent, follows a 
long-shot hunch and catches 
up with our President in 
the hide-out of a pro-war 
fanatic, who is just about 
to murder him, as Paul ap- 
pears and shoots first. 

With the return of their leader, 
the people about face and rally 
round their Chief as, over the 
radio, he pleads for preparedness 
for war, only if America is at- 
tacked. 

The story, while problematical, 
is quite pertinent and ought to give 
us something to think about. 


The New Movie Magazine, January, 1935 


OVENSERVE dishes 


make a big hit as 
Christmas gifts 


VENSERVE dishes are the gay, attractive Table 
O dishes you can use for oven baking! 

There are meat platters, for instance, on which you 
can bake meat loaf or fish, and pop right from oven to 
table. The shirred egg dishes are another suggestion. 
Look at the cute one-handled French casseroles too, the 
round baking dishes, bean pots and all the other pieces. 
Every single OvenServe dish stands full oven heat, even 
to the cups, saucers and plates. 

They dress up a table. Yet you can safely bake in 
them. Lift them out with a damp cloth, if you like. Set 
them hot, on a cold wet surface...they won’t crack. 

Save on the dishwashing, too, because no pots and pans 
are needed. And the dishes themselves have a fine high 
glaze that nothing sticks to—easy to wash. 

Nice for the refrigerator, also. They don’t mind cold 
any more than heat. 

Cost a lot? No, indeed. They’re economical gifts, the 
kind a woman can use every day of the year. And every 
time she does she’ll call down blessings on your devoted 
head for giving her something that’s so useful and so 
attractive. 


Guaranteed 
To Withstand Changes of 
Oven and Refrigerator Temperatures 


OVENSERVE 


“The Oven Ware for Table Service” 


The Homer Laughlin China Co. 
Newell, W. Va. 


ENSERVE 


ANOTHER 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION SOLD AT MANY 
Dinner dishes! In a delicate ivory tone, F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


embossed, and beautifully decorated with 


FIVE AND TEN CENT STORES 


platinum bands and striping. Complete 


dinner service or by the piece. Open stock. 


Among the 
many distinguished women who prefer 


Camel’s costlier tobaccos: 


MRS. NICHOLAS BIDDLE, Philadelphia 
MISS MARY BYRD, Richmond 
MRS. POWELL CABOT, Boston 


MRS. THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR., New York 


MRS. J. GARDNER COOLIDGE, II, Boston 

. BYRD WARWICK DAVENPORT, New York 
S. HENRY FIELD, Chicago 

MISS ANNE GOULD, New York 

S. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, New York 

. POTTER D’ORSAY PALMER, Chicago 


MISS MIMI RICHARDSON, New York 


MISS EVELYN WATTS, New York 


Ge Le made 


MRS. 


TURKISH 6 2 DOMESTIC 
Py oe ES sane tres “ 


BOYER’S BERGDORF GOODMAN 


ClCce GCUALITY 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


GOWN 


LS OF SUING UV abnlevelas 


Another Camel enthusiast 
is Mrs. Allston Boyer 


In the gay young group that dictates 
what’s “done” in New York, Mrs. Boyer 
plays a charming part. What to wear, 
where to dance, what to see, how to en- 
tertain, what people prefer to eat, to 
smoke —she knows all the answers. That 
is why you find Camels in her house 
and in her slim cigarette case. 

“There seems to be more going on 
this winter than ever,” she says.“ Lunches, 
teas, parties, dances—everyone is gay 


pigs 


and almost everyone is smoking Camels. 
They certainly add to your enjoyment 
with their mild, rich flavor and I notice 
that if ’'m tired a Camel freshens me up. 
Lots of people have told me the same 
thing. I can smoke all I want, too, and 
they never upset my nerves.” 

People find that Camel’s finer and 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
give them a healthy “lift” when their en- 
ergy is low. Smoke one yourself and see. 


MenE iain them 


